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POLLY CCXCVIL 

The love of the worW I— -What a compre- 
hensive expression! — Libertinism, — the de- 
sire of pleasing, — tHe ambition to take the 
lead, — the love of what is great, — the 
pursuit of what is little, are all contained 
mit 

Superior talents impel us to virtue and to 
glory:— -the lesser ones to idleness and 
to pleasure. Vanity ever looks to little 
things; — but it is the same kind of 
impulse that operates in all. — ^The love of 
the world contains the seeds of every pas- 
sion — the incitement to every action. — Now 
which of them was it Uiat drove Madame 
D*Illois to the convent ? — It will have been 
already perceived, that there was nothing in 
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this lady's mind, but what is to te found in 
that of every coquette, whatever her coun- 
try may be: but, without meaning any thing 
national, or being influenced by any pre- 
judice, vv^e may consider a French ^ coquette 
as a more high-wrought animal of that 
species than is 'to be found in any other 
part, of the globe ; and that a Parisian 
coquette possesses a proportionable supe-- 
riority over those of the provinces. 

I write to people of the world ; and it is 
not necessary to tell what a coquette is. — 
The term is generally understood, and I 
have only to add, to those whom it may 
concern, that a French coquette is so by 
profession. — She acknowledges it;— she 

boasts of it ;— her pride is the power of her 

« 

charms ; the slaves they have made, are 

* making, and will make.— Wlfile she is in 

this career, she possesses a feverish glaw 
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of happiaess, is borne along by an impe- 
tuous curreift of pleasure^ in which the 
heart has no concern, and where the senses 
and passions govern the helm and swell the 
sails. — But^ whoever has observed human 
nature^ as it appears in the course of the 
great world and amidst the hurries of 
fashionable life^ nlust know that the hap* 
piness of a coquette cannot last long. — 
Certainly not longer than hqr beauty ; and 
oftentimes expires before it. — She may be 
eclipsed by superior charms; she may be 
lost in the crowd of new beauties ; or she 
may- be deficient in that kind of under- 
standing which might prolong the influence 
of h^r own. — By which is meant, the 
talent that can enliven conversation by the 
sprightliness of fancy, and by that ready 
felicity of expression, which gives import- , 

■ 

ance to trifles and decorates every thing. 
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The zenith of a coqu6tte*s happiness is 
the zenith of her power : when^ disdaining 
past conquests, and just enjoying the pre- 
8ent> she is looking for future ones. — The 
decline of her happiness is when her pre- 
sent power totters^ and she is so fearful of 
its oontinuancCj that she begins to look for 
a Bad consolation to the remembrance of 
the past. — This is bad enough — but 
as this situation is generally progressive^ 
vanity itself^ in some of its occasional 
points of repose, — no, it never reposes ; — 
in some of its occasional interruptions,—' 
cannot but foresee it, and may conse« 
quently prepare for it. Besides, should 
she be rich, she may turn the stream into 
another channel that will attract new vota- 
ries to the altar of her vanity. — When the 
splendour of her beauty is past, and it is 
sinking to the horizon, — the lover may be 
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changed for the philosopher. She may quit 
the Temple of Venus for that of Minerva, 
transform her btmdoir into a study^ and 
place the bust of the divine Plato, where 
she had so often crowned with roses the 
brow of Cupid. 

If this be so, — why, it may be asked, did 
Madame D'lUois, who was still young and 
charming, — who possessed in a high degree 
the talent of pleasing, — who was possessed 
of those accomplishments which may be 
said to prolong beauty, — and who was a 
rich widow, — why did Madame ]>Illois fly 
to a convent ? 



FOLLY CCXCVIII. 

It was vanity of another kind that impelled 
the Marchioness to seek for refuge in mo* 



/ 
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nastic seclusion. — If she had been treated 
only with neglect by a favoured lover, — she 
could have repaired the misfortune.— If 
she had suffered a general desertion, which 
was, however, by no means, the case, ^he 
had a resource in a change of character. — 
But she had been treated with a contempt 
that was intolerable : *— her vanity, her 
avarice, and her profligacy, had sofFered an 
unexampled exposure. — ^The history would 
enliven eveiy coterie and coffee-house in 
Paris ; — the great circles and the little dr^ 
f^es would be full of it. — In short, it mi^t 
become a subject for the theatre, and create 
the laughter of a pit. — Thus she, who had 
been, and rather notoriously, a faithless wife^ 
a capricious mistress, ^n insinceris friend,-— 
in short, a fashionable and imblushing 
profligate, could not bear up against the 
story which would be circulated, for the 
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triumph of an host of enemies, the pity of 
a very small circle of friends^ and the 
laughter of every one, — It may be thought 
that Madame I>Illois had brought her his- 
toriette to a complete climax, by lelting it 
end with,— ^* and now she has hid her head 
in a coovenf --^Bat while the tclt no fmall 
dfspomtioa to be enraged at the treatment 
4riie had received^ — a$ well as a tery tmea^ 
Yiable poignancjr of mortification at the 
prpbable notoriety of it, her ieMibilitica 
idid not altflfjether htuuth reBeetkm^ 

In her finesent state she apfdied to a 
power which she had long since aufiiMd to 
sleep, and whose orades she'had onirormly 
disob^edy whenever it was awakened, by 
any brief accidental drcuo^ftances, froin 
the general lethargy to wbieh it was con- 
demned. — She now had reconrae to rea- 
son, — ^jiot, how%5ver, with the z^J^of a 
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votary, — and the contrition of a penitent;-— 
but as a bitter medicine that dire necessity 
compelled her to take, and lamenting the 
cruel stars that imposed it on her. 
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The Marchioness Dlllois had an aunt, who 
was the superior of an Abbey, in the pro- 
vince of Champagne, and within a long 
day's journey of Paris, — From this pious 
lady she had, a few days before, received a 
letter, inviting her to come and pass the 
early part, at least, of her widowhood, 
within those walls ; where she would find 
consolation from peaceful retirement, 
the most afFectionate attentions, on the 
part of the holy community, and the 
sublime offices of religion,— Here, the 
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epistle added, by the blessings of heaven^ 
and a pious resignation to its will, she 
would, it was hoped, in due time, recover 
from the grief which must at present weigh 
fioheavilyon^her mind, from the loss of thfc 
Marquis her husband. — The grief, how- 
ever, was not sufficient* to prevent her 
Uughing most heartily at this epistle, and 
the pious simplicity of the good lady who 
wrote it. ** Oh !*' she exclaimed, — ** C'est une 
belle chose que la stupidiU iune cloitre.**'^ 
And to her mind the most impossible event 
in the course of things was her becoming 
the inhabitant of it for an hour* 

But in this uncertain, miserable, tran- 
sitory World of ours, we know not from 
one hour to another, what may form our 
happiness or our misery ; or through what 
passages of light or darkness we may be 

suddenly called to pass-: for this ridiculous 

9 3 
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invitation she hastened to accept, and to 
this stupid cloister she was eager to retire : 
not, indoed, to say mass for the repose of 
her husband's soul : but to obtain a Uttle 

I 

tmnquillity foj her own, in the only refuge 
where that spirit of mockery and of satire 
which she bad conjured up against herself 
could n ot reach her. 

Now, when the first paroxysm of her 
rage had subsided, reason was kind enough 
to suggest the following notions to her, — 
By retiring tb an Abbey, I shall gain no 
inconsiderable party in my, favour, by se- 
curing the approbation and support of the 
very numerous and powerful class of 
devotees and bigots. — Again, in this Abbey 
I shall recover my health, and consequently 
my beauty 4r— I shall also saye the be;st part 
of my income during my retreat, — ^so that 
then I shall have nothing todo^ but^ at the 
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end of my widowhood, to new furnish my 
hotel with all possible elegance^ to ordier a 
new splendid vis a-vis, — to deny all that 
has transpired as the coinage of envy and 
falsehood; — and thus I shall return to the 
beau monde with fresh beauty, a kind of 
acquired novelty, a renewed hclaty and a 
large jointure, to claim a return of 
former homage ; while I shall be quali- 
fied by present experience to shape my 
future conduct, so as to secure myself 
from future disgrace.— She accordingly dis- 
patched a messenger to the Abbey, to inform 
her aunt that she should be with her on 
the following evening; and Victoire was 
ordered to prepare every thing necessal*/ for 
the journey* 
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Now, Victoire was then, and had been, 
for the last three years, femme-de- 
chambre to the Marchioness : that is, the 
continual assistant in all her pleasures, and 
the confidante of all her secrets. In short, 
she possessed the qualities essential to 
the character of a cabinet minister to a 
finished coquette. 

On the present occasion, however, no 
communication whatever had been made 
to Victoire of those circumstances with 
which the reader is already acquainted. — 
The appearance of things was very extra- 
ordinary.— The mysterious visit, and the 
still more mysterious return, with the vio- 
lent agitations which followed^ had, in- 
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deed^ puzzled and somewhat piqued her ; — 
but she concluded that something had hap- 
pened not altogether in her department ; 
and whatever latent curiosity might possess 
a corner of her mind on the subject, — she 
left it to itself, — when she found that the 
untoward events whatever it might be, was 
to terminate in a visit to a convent. At 
all events, she concluded that the spirit of 
communication would have abundant op- 
portunity in thatsofitude to indulge itself, 
— ^and she resolved, therefore, to wait with 
patience for the period, when a more com- 
posed state would induce the Marchioness 
to unfold the secret. 

m 

Madame D'lllois ordered the carriage to 
be ready^ with post-horses as soon as it was 
light ; and without entering into the his- 
tory of the interval, — we shall only add, 
that the morrow's sun bad not risen, when. 
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mt}[K no other companions than a favourite 
barbette^ a talking parrot, and Victoire, 
she passed the barrier of Paris on the road 
to Rheiais ; detesting the world, and se- 
cretly execrating herself. , 
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The Marchioness drew a veil over her 

face, th/ew herself into a corner of the 

parriage, without saying a word; nor 

during the first ?tage did she open her 

» 

lips. During the second stage the same 
. silence would have prevailed; if the panot 
had not occasionally cried out, " What a 
fine day ! — what a charming day !" — 
«^ Wring that bird's neck off/' said tlie 
Marchioness, in a tone of dc.^pite, " for 
felling such a lie." — *' The poor bird does 
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DOt know what it says :'' answered Victoirey 
^ he might as well have said it was a nasty 
day ;'' and immediately the parrot repeetedi 
'' What a nasty day !''— " Victoire/' said 
the Marchioness, <^ caress the bird for 
speaking the truth." — ^Victoire accordingly 
took the bird upon her hand, and amused 
herself with^ it till they arrived at the end 
of another stage. 

The same silence still continued; ^nd 
Victoire, being tired of this dumb scene^ 
took up a book, and began to read* — The 
history interested her so much, that she 
soon forgot where, and with whom^ she 
was, and meeting with a ridiculous circum- 
stance in the narrative, she burst into a 
loud fit of laughter. " And pray, what 
amuses thee so much ?" said Madame D'll- 
lois. — " It is a droll story< Madam, that I 
have been just leading in this book;— 
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though it is not so much the story itself 
that made me laugh, as the folly df the 
good people in that great city of Paris which 
we have just left, to suffer themselves 
to he so interested, as they are, in any 
nonsensical event which takes place in any 
corner of it. This silly circumstance, the 
writer says, served to amuse even the co- 
teries of fashion for a fortnight, which is a 
week longer than even a scandalous his- 
toirette among themselves is ever known 
to retain their attention.'* — " Let me see 
it ;" said the Marchioness, who felt herself 
not a little interested in the observation.— 
«« No,** said she, returning the volume, 
you shall read it to me."— •'— Victoire read 
M follows : — 
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FOLLY CCCn. 

^* A couNTBY gentleman, whose afiain 
called him to Paris during the carnival^ 
aooompanied an acquaintance to the mas- 
quei^^de in the character of the DeviK — 
They retired from the entertainment at an 
early hour, and the country gentleman was 
set down at the gate of the hotel where he 
lodged, and the coach left him knocking 
for admittance. After some time, a maid* 
servant arrived, and as soon as she saw the 
figure, she shut the door with all her foro^ 
and ran back into the house, fell upon her 
knees before a crucifix, and there remained 
begging the protection of all the saints 
from the horrid visitation she had just re* 
ceived. The gentleman repeated his at* 
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tempts to gain admittance ; but it being a 
very cold night, and no attention being 
paid to him, he departed to seek out 
another lodging, — altogether forgetful of 
the dress* he was in, and the figure he 
consequently exhibited. — As he proceeded . 
along the street, hf) saw a lig^t in a bouse; 
wlien^ looking through the window^ he be^ 
held a r> m hung with black, with a coffin 
surrounded by wax lights, and a priest, with 
his breviary on a table befcn-e him^ £ist 
asleep by an excellent fire* The country 
gentleman, who was perishing with cold, 
tried the door of the house, aqd finding it 
open, took the liberty of entering and 
taking a chair opposite the priest. After 
he had made h'unself o^mfortably warm, 
he fell asleep in hi5 turn. — In a short 
time the priest awoke, a^^d seeing the 
figure before him, had not the least doubt 
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but that the Devil was come to take aMcay 
the soul of the deceased. — His cries and 
exclamatioas awoke the country gentle* 
man, who ran out of the house as fast as 
his legs could carry him, imagining in his 
fright that the dead man was at his heels. 
When he was recovered from bis alarm^ 
the day^ which began to dawn^ brought 
him to his recollection^ and accounted for 
tiie acciflents of the evening. Bong at no 
great distance from the phot where he 
hired bis dress, he hastened tbithov 
and having resumed his own appearance, 
returned to the inn; where be learned 
that one of the servant maids was ex- 
tremely ill from having received a visit 
from the Devil. — It also became a sul^ect 
of conversation throughout Paris, that the 
Devil had appeared to take away the soul 
of a person who had lately died in that 
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city: — the confessor attested the fact? 
and the circumstance became the more 
credible^ — because the deceased, on whom 
this spiritual robbery had been committed, 
was an attorney** 
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^' It is impossible/' said Madame D'lliois, 
^' that such a story as that could engage 
the notice of the town for two days instead 
of two weeks. It is a droll event that 
might create the laugh of an evening, but 
would never sunnve it. The poor folks of 
the Boulevards might amuse themselves 
with it, and the writer must have been one 
of them. He could know nothing of 
fashionable life to suppose that such an 
article of intelligence could be repeated 
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tvi^ice there. — There is no intrigue in it ; 
nor has it any thing of that folly, mis- 
chance^ or misdoing, that can open the 
greedy ears, attract the busy curiosity, or 
delight the envious hearts of the higher 
circles. — Love has nothing to do with it 
— ** No, Madam, *" said Victoire, ** but 
the Devil has, without whose aid the in- 
trigues to which you allude, and the love 
you mention, would make but a sorry 
figure in the world; for without his 
vagaries the fashionable circles would be as 
dull as the abbey to which we are gding.~- 
Though^ I must own, a fortnight is a long 
time for a story to last — The writer chose^ 
I presume, to exaggerate on the occasion, 
to give force to his narrative ; for, as far^as 
my experience enables me to judge, the 
little histories of persons of fashion fol- 
low so closely in succession^ thai the 
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anecdote of to-day is driven oat of thd 
mind, and memory too, by that of to- 



morrow." 



" And pray, Mademoiselle Victoire,^how 
came you to be so learned on these to- 
pics ? — ^and where did you acquire this 
wonderful insight into the upper regions 
of the world ?" — " By officiating at your 
altar, and being admitted into the mys- 
teries of it. — ^When I prepared you at the 
toilette for your conquests, was I not al- 
ways made acquainted with the objects of 
them? — And when you returned thither 
to be disrbbed of your decorations, was I 
not always informed of your success or 
your disappointments ?— When the billet 
doux was sent, who received it? — and 
when the answer was written, who deli- 
vered it ? — When vigilance was necessary 
to 'elude suspicion, Who was appointed t'o^ 
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watch P-^-And when a little deoeptioa was 
practised, by whose agency did it succeed ? 
• — When deviation from truth was abso- 
lutely oecessary, who was called upon to 
give it colour?— When difficulties were 
thought requisite to enhance ' the value of 
favours/ or to quicken the ardor of those 
to whom ' they were ready to be granted, 
, who contrived them ? — The history of 
every day, and every day had its Tiistory, 
was communicated to me; and I well 
remember, Modam, how readily you com-^ 
posed yourself when you were involved in 
any of them. ' I have been laughed at 
and exposed to-day ;• you used to say, 
* but 1 shall be forgotten in the Tidipule 
and exposure of some one else to-morrow/ 
— Besides, Madam, you have done me the 
honour to say, that my chatter helped to 
amuse and divert your chagrin ; and I was 
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in hopes that I might contrive to lighten 
the weight which now appears to oppress 
your spirits. <^It is true, that such ser- 
vants as I am^ are ignorant as to what is 
called knowledge; but we know our -du- 
ties : nor could the valets of noblemen, 
and the femmes-de-chambre of women of 
quality, retain their situations, if they did 
not possess talents equal to higher employ- 
ments, if it had been their fortune to h^ve 
been born to them. — ^The Duke De Wil- 
can's favourite servant, whose address is 
not unknown to you, can but just read, 
and does not know how to form a letter, 
and yet to him does the Duke entrust the 
management of all his secret afFairs/-— 

» 

<< Mention not the villain^s name, nor that 
of his infamous master, to me, as long as 
you live,'' exclaimed the Marchioness, her 
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countenance glowing with rage, <* if yoa 
value my favour.** 

,At that moment they arrived at the 
post-house, — when the enraged lady re- 
fiumed the (iUsoonsolate attitude which had 
preceded the late conversation. 
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Thb next stage was past in silence. — Ma* 
dame I>lllois sunk into her former pain- 
ful musings : — her busy fancy painted to 
her the mirth she had left behind in Paris, 
and how large a proportion her fdly con-* 
tributed to it. — But, as if she had not a 
sufficient stock of vexations^ she added 
another to the catalogue ; and. that was, 
the mortifying reflection, that; she had not 
made Victoire a confidante in her last visit 

VOL, III. c 
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to the Duke de Wilcan^ or at least en* 
trusted her with the fatal consequences of 
it : for she now began to think that her 
fiiithful and sagacious domestic would have 
persuaded her from consenting to the for* 
mer, or that her fertile imagination would 
have contrived some better mode of ex- 
tricating her from the latter, than retiring 
to the solitude of a convent. — She deter- 
mined at all events, to collect her spirits 
for the humiliating task, she now imposed 
on herself, of unfolding to Victoire the 
cause of that chagrin which now so evU 
dently preyed upon her. 

Nor was the femme-de* chambre less 
busy in her plan of operations. — ^The ex- 
traordinary manner^ in which Madame 
]>Illoi8 returned home,* — her unwidowed 
appearance ;-^her violent agitations; — ^her 
unappeasable humour, and the sudden 
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visit to the Lady Abbess^ her aunt^ had 
convinced Victoire that the distress 
arose * from some &mily quarrel ; some 
disappointment in her afiairs ; some severe 
mortification which sprung from the death 
of Monsieuc Dlllois^ or an apprehension 
of some danger which might result from 
the causes which occasioned it. — These 
were pohits on which she was disqualified 
to judge; and therefore she. did not at^ 
tempt to dive into a mystery which would 
neither gratify her curiosity, or the know* 
ledge whereof would enable her to be ser- 
viceable to her mistress. Instead* therefore^ 
of inquiring into the cause of that distress 
which she witnessed; on due reflection 
she trembled to know it : and felt herself 
happy that they had escaped fi-om Paris^ 
without having the myrmidons of the law 

at their heels* Nor was she without her 

c 2 
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8uspibion$| that the religious house whither 
they were hastening with so much hurry, 
Ivas to prove a civil rather than a spiritual 
asylum. — But the angry violence with 
which the Marchioness uttered her pro- 
hibition never to mention the Duke de 
Wilcan's name again, changed the femme- 
de-daambre*s opinion as to the nature of 
the miefortune. — It now appeared that the 
■ublema. just mentioned h«l a prineipd 
concern in the business: but though it 
might disappoint tiie passions, mortify the 
vanity, and wound the pride of her mis- 
tress, as it appeared to have done in an ex- 
treme degree ; yet, as there did not appear 
to be any danger to person or purse, Vic- 
toire could not consider the •evil as without 
a remedy. 

The only circumstance which, in thi^ 

« 
view of the affair, perplexed her> was, that 
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she had not been entrusted with it ; and 
that any affront which the Duke de 
Wilcan could have ofiered, should be of 
a nature^ to . require such eitraordinary 
secrecy. — Her curiosity, therefore, was im* 
mediately inflamed to the highest degree. 
— She was not also without some sensation 
of resentment. — In short> she was deter* ' 
mined to know> and immediately tooy the 
why and the wherefore of this singular 
mystery ; and was actually on the point of 
renewing the conversation on the subject, 
when Madame D'lllois saved her the trou- 
ble, and the awkwardness of the enquiry, 
by relating air the circumstances which 
composed the scheme of vengeance that 
had been planned and executed by her vin- 
dictive lovers, as related in the latter chap- 
ters of the second volume^ 
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They were iti the last stage of the jour- 
ney when she gave the mortifying history 
of her visit to the abbey. Indeed, she was 
so conscious of her folly, that she had 
not, in all the wide range of self-deceit> 
an atom of excuse for her conduct :— - 
to the Pemon of Infatuation she could 
alone attribute the cause of her misery. — 
Some kind of apology appeared to be no* 
cessary to her prime minister for such a 
semblance, at least, of mistrust, in order 
to reanimate her former zeal and talents ; 
not to rescue her from present disgrace, 
for that appeared impossible ; but to assist 
her in supporting it, till she should be 
able, if that time should ever come, 
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to lift up her head against it.— Indeed^ 
indeed^ she exdaimed, I feel a shame 
I cannot express at the imbecility of 
xny conduct : and you may well suppose 
what my sensations have been^ when they 
restrained me» my dear child, from com- 
munioating them to you. 
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Thb kind of answer which the agitated 
lady expected may be readily imagined from 
the state of her mind^ and the view which 
she appeared to take of her situation* 
Whether a cool attention to the latter, and 
an acquaintance with the manners of high 
life in France might suggest the answer, it 
is not necessary to consider. An English 
woman of £»hionj however dissipated. 
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could not have got into a scrape similar to 
that of the Marchioness : — the tenour of 
our manners would not admit of it. — ^We 
may say, that it would not have happened 
in this country: for, though from the French 
Revolution, by pouring in such numbers of 
French people, and a proportionate quan* 
tity of French profligacy, our mannerl 
may have suffered some degree of dete* 
rioration in certain circles, the native cha« 
racter of British virtue, and the sterling 
good sense of th^ British nation, would 
not suffer such a scene to pass, without a 
most decided abhorrence of the act, and of 
all the parties concerned in it. 
• But they order these matters otherwise 
in France : and the reader of the former 
volumes will, we imagine, be rather sur- 
prized, that Madam6 DlUpis, who had 
been so practiced in the school of intrigue, 
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should have taken the matter so seriously 

to heart ; and that"^ her wounded vanity, 

instead of quickening her into an active 

resentment, should sink her at once into 

the most humiliating despondency. — ^This, 

we think, is a very natural opinion ; but, 

be that as rt may, k was the opinion of 

Mademoiselle Victoire.— For when the 

Marchioness expected from her prime 

mmister a look of astonishment, and au 

exctamation of sorrow, she was surprized 

with 3 loud shout, and as bud an enquiry, — 

if that was all ? — ^^ And enough too,''replied 

Ihedispirited lady, — «' there was nothing but 

the Place de Gr£ve and a public execc^ 

tioner, — that could exceed iL *^ No,*' said 

Victoire, calmly, and coolly, " there wanted 

neither a place of ex€cution> nor an execu* 

tioner ; — there wanted but one person to 

have been addied to the party, and that is, 

c 3 
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your humble and faithfql servant. — Had she 
been there ; — that is, had you let her into 
the secret of your intentions respecting that 
visit, asyou had donein to thoseof ev^y other 
sinceshe has had the honour to serve you, — 
the mischief would not have happened." 
• " And how would you have prevented it ?•* 
said the Marchioness. — "By preventingyou, 
to be sure, from going on such an errand^'' 
replied Victoire, ** but when you had com- 
mitted that folly you proceeded to com- 
mit a still greater /* " A still greater !" — 
exclaimed Madame DlUois, ^^ that was im- 
possible." — ' ' No, Madame !'* interrupted the 
Femme de chambre, — " it was a still 
greater not to inform me of the mischief 
when it had happened :~ and, instead of 
.' acting like a mad-woman, and keeping the 
secret to raise such a flame in your mind, 
you should have let it out to have cooled 
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itself in mine/' — ^ I was sobitterly mortified, 
andashamed/' said the Marchioness, ^'thatl 
had neither courage to tell the history to 
you, — nor to hang myself." — " Indeed, in- 
deed, Madame,"" replied Victoire, "it was a 
most scurvy trick ; and it certainly sue- 
ceeded to the abominable wishes of the 
parties who planned it ; — and now, you 
have completed their triumph by flying 
from the field of battle^ — and to a convent 
too.*' — " Why, Victoire, vrhere could I go, 
to have avoided the smile of every face, 
and the triumph of every eye? — Where 
could I have gone, that I should not have 
heard a reproach in every whisper ;— and a 
jeer in every word ?— In this Abbey, I shall, 
at least, be treated with respect :i— the 
taunts of my rivals, the triumphs of my 
enemies, and the pity of my friends, which 
is worse than all the rest, will not reach 
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me there : and I should like to know what 
magic you could have employed,— or what 
spirit you would have conjured up, to have 
preserved roe from the disgrace and distress 
in which I had involved myself?*' 

** The only magic that I should have en*r 
ployed/ answered Victoire, *'would have been 
a little common sense ; and the only spirit 
which I should haVe invoked to my aid, 
would have been what some silly, ignorant, 
people would -call impudence ; but which is 
nothing more than a certain firmness of 
mind to meet untoward accidents with 
courage, and a readiness in finding resources 
to baffle them. — I $hould have played off 
plot against plot, and trick against trick;-— 
if that had been necessary: — but I am 
firmly persuaded that,* though the Duke 
and his party might enjoy their project 
among themselves, they would not venture 
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to publish it. — Nay, I am very much de- 
ceived, if they are not as anxious to keep 
the matter a secret as you can be. — ^The 
men to a man would despise them for such 
a base conspiracy ; — nor would the women, 
though some of them might feel a secret 
triumph at the supposed humiliation of so 
powerful a rival as yourself, hold them in 
less detestation. — Besides, the combination 
was so discordant : — for, of whom did it 
consist? — A haughty German Duke, — 
a profligate French Viscount, a silly coun- 
try gentleman^ and a vulgar, wealthy finan« 
cier, — who apes your fine gentleman as a 
Dutch boor does a dancing-master. — But, 
allowing the worst, and yielding al once to 
all your fears ; this chimera which you have 
conjured up, should not have survived 
twenty-four hours.*' 

•' I allow you all your merit; but I 
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douhtyoixr coup-de-^mainio effect such apur- 
po^. — However, I am willing/' continued 
Madame Dlllois^ '< to be put in spirits ; so 
you may communicate to me the enchant- 
ment you possess/' — " Nothing, Madam,*' 
said Victoire, ^^ is more simple. I have 
only two weapons, but they are all power- 
ful ; — a laugh and a lie. — A laugh of 
astonishment at the story whenever it 
should be brought to you; and a calm, 
resolute declaration, that it is a contemp- 
tible falsehood. — ^Your enemies have their 
enemies, — the baseness and cowardice of 
their attempt would be execrated by those 
who would wish to believe it ; — and the 
improbability of the story itself. — Besides, 
cannot I swear that *you were never out of 
the house since the death of the Marquis i 
The Duke de Wilcan is a proud, high- 

* 

born, low-minded debauchee ; — the Vis* 
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count is el^ant, handsome^ and fascinat- 
ing ; but he has the character of being the 
greatest liar in all Paris ; besides^ he is as 
poor as a church mouse, and is pnaintained 

by the Countess M , who would, on 

hearing the tale, dismiss him in an instant^ 
to the wretchedness from which her vanity 
has relieved him. As for the ^country 
Baron^ he was made to be a dupe at Paris^ 
and to be treated like a dog,, by a grenadier 
of a wife at his ch&teau in Britanny . — And 
lastly comes the Financier Mondor, the 
whole object of whose life is to forget his 
origin, and to make others forget it : — ^he 
is too great a laughing-stock to others, to 
make them laugh at you. — ^The very list of 
the conspirators would discredit the story^ 
and confine the ridicule to themselves."* 

•* But is it nothing, my dear Victoir^" 
said the Marchioness^ ^[ to have been the 
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dupe of such t contemptible machination. 
If the Marquis D'llloishadbeenliving/'— 
** Permit me/' interrupted Victoire hastily, 
" to observe, that this strange flutter of 
your spirits does not allow you to take a 
considerate view of this untoward even^t. — 
If the Marquis had been alive the thing;^ 
6o\x\d not have happened ; and it is precisely 
your state of widowhood wliich gives you 
the advantageous position that you possess. 
It enablesyou tasteiy out of the world, with^ 
out its being attributed* to the fear of en- 
terfng into it. — It prevents you from 
encountering the unpleasant circumstances' 
which might otherwise present themselves. 
Your enemies cannot approach you, and' 
your friends will find you prepared to* 
silence their pity, by the bold assertions of 
your innocence. — Nay, there is a fortunate 
circumstance attendant upon tixis jour- 
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ney :— You do not fly to a convent ; — but 
you pay a visit to a near and most respect* 
able relation. — ^Thus I seize every point of 
defence, out of pure complaisance to your 
fears, and not from my own apprehensionSj 
Madam, I assure you.— At the same time^ 
as things are, or rather as you feel them to 
be, we may as well amuse some of the 
dull hours at this stu[Md place we are ap* 
proaching, in prepariiig for the worst. 
Nor have I the least doubt, but that I shall 
make you laugh again and again, at the 
plan of operations which I shall propose.** 
*' But those villains,** Victoire, ** have got 
my clothes in their possession, and when 
they hurried me out of the chamber, where 
the brutes all broke in upon me, I had 
not the presence of mind to bring my 
widow's dress along with me. — ^They have 
those confounded weeds to bear witness 
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against me/' — *^ And, if the^dare, Madam, 
to produce them, it is they who will be con- 
founded. — ^A process shall be instantly 
issued against them for a robbery; and 
some active viper of an attorney may be 
readily found, to terrify them, more than 
they have terrified you,— -They cannot set 
a person of your rank at defiance. But 
the more I think on the subject, the more 
I am persuaded that you will hear nd more 
of it— All that you have to do, is to silence 
the accuser in your own bosom : — ^you will 
have no other/' 

« My dear Victoire," said the Mar- 
chioness, " how you encourage roeP*— 
« Ah!. Madam, I would we were now 
at Paris !" 

" And with all your contrivance, Vic- 
toire, do you think it impossible to per- 
suade the postillions to take us back again 
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to that delightful place?**—'' Oh! heavens,** 
Victotre exclaimed, '* it. is too late. — ^We 
are arrived.** — ^And at that moment the 
carriage passed the Abbey gate. 
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Thjb Marchioness was so forti6ed by the 
conversation of her Femme de chambre; 
and having been persuaded also, in the. 
course of the last stage, to take a glass of 
marasquiri, a bottle of which Victoire, with 
her usual precaution, had contrived to de« 
^ posit in a pocicet of the ^carriage, that she 
was sufficiently composed to present herself 
to her aunt with that gfaoeful decorum 
which she so well knew how to assume. 

As she was expected, the most respectful 
preparations were made for her reception ; 
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and as she passed along the cloisters to 
the apartments, she found the whole com- 
munity drawn up in array to salute her 
with all possible regard and respect. — ;At 
length she found herself in the arms of her 
9unt^ who embraced her with the warmest 
afiection^ and led her into her cabinet^ 
where a small table was laid for supper. 

It must here be observed^ that thia waa 
not one of those religious housei^, where its 
inhabitants are devoted to the rigid and 
continual performance of severe duties, and 
are entirely secluded from the world.— On 
the contrary, it was a large and magnificent 
foundation, where the daughters of noble 
families were doomed to celibacy, to save 
the expense of giving them portions in 
marriage. Though they took the veil, and 
never quitted their habit, they occasionally 
mixed with the world, enjoyed the con- 
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versation of their friends^ were allowed 
their own separate apartments, and amusing 
occupations ; and though religion was the 
professed object of their lives, — it did not 
Engross them. 

The Abbess, therefore, received her 
niece with the tendonesa of a maternal 
friend ; and, . as they sat on the sofa toge- 
ther, addressed her in those terms of con- 
dolence which might be expected from 
such a character. — She assured her that 
every possible attention should be exerted 
to render her residence comfortable. — She 
was well aware she said, of the great diffe- 
rence between the life of Paris and that of, 
those walls : — But the custom of the world 
had rendered the state of widowhood a 
state of retirement, and she had very wisely 
chosen to make that place the scene of it.— 
Shehoped that the regularity and quiet which 
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would now practice and enjoy mi^t not be 
unfavourable to the health both of her 
body and her mind, whidi were equally 
liable to suffer in that continual round of 
pleasure and gaiety wherein they were in- 
volved who passedi^ their lives^ as she had 
done, in that city which was the centre of 
them. At the same time^ Madame 
D'lilois was affectionately informed, that 
she would be as in her own house, free and 
unrestrained in her conduct ; and that it 
would be left to her own good sense to ^n» 
gage in the cepemonials obligatory upon 
the community, in the way and at the sea- 
Sons which that should dictate : — that her 
own servants would attend her, and that 
the orders given to them would be obeyed 
in' every department of the institution. ^^ I 
shall, my dear niece/* said the Abbess, '^ be 
always happy to receive yoQ> whenever you 
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shall chose to see me ; and as there are 
among us many young persons of high 
birth and the most amiable manners; 
whenever you wish for sodety^ they will 
be happy to attend you.*' 

The Marchioness was not at a loss to 
express her acknowledgments as the occa* 
sion demanded. — ^The conversation that 
succeeded was confined to family affidrs ; — 
when supper was served. 
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The Lady Abbess'was well acquainted with 
the general tenor of her niece's conduct ; 
and was disposed to indulge the hope, that 
the residence of a few weeks with her 
might tend^ as she naturally possessed a 
'good understanding, to reform those difi- 
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she positions which she had acquired amidU 
the dissipations of a Paris life**— At the 
same jtime ^e was fully aware, that if any 
good was to be done to her, it must be by 
not appearing to do it, and by waving all 
the authority she might assume as a re- 
lation,— or as the superior of an abbey,—* 
She accordingly determined to treat her 
with the utmost kindness as well as dis^ 
tinction, and to leave the circumstances of 
her situation to operate as they might, and 
as she hoped for the best. — She contented 
herself, therefore, with a fervent remem- 
brance of her niece in her prayers, and 
resigned to Heaven the care of its own 
work. 

When the Marchioness was conducted 
to her apartment, she found it not only 
coinmodious but magnificent. — ^Nay, Vic- 
toire was perfectly satisfied with it; and 
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wh6h Madame D'lUois had sought the 
repose of a crimson velvet bed, in a spa« 
cious chamber^ her faithful suivante fol- 
lowed her example in an adjoining closet 
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The abbey chimes had announced the 
hour of nine before Victoire undrew the 
curtain of the bed where her lady had 
enjoyed many hours of undisturbed rest, 
to enquire if she was disposed to arise.— r 
" Let me/' said the Marchioness^ " do 
that which will wear the best appearance, 
and find out the arrangement of the day/' 
" I understand, Madam," replied Victoire, 
" that the etiquette would be for you to 
arise and take your coffee, make £i little 
toilette, hear a mass, and then pay a visit 

VOL. III. 2) 
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to the Lady Abbess, who will invite you. 
to dine, in order to introduce you to some 
of the religious ladies. — After dinner you . 
will take a walk in the garden, and a party 
at cassino will conclude the evening. — 
There has already been a message of -en^ 
quiry after your health ; — but such is the 
established state of the Abbess, that she 
cannot, consistent with her dignity, pay a 
visit even to you.-»^After to-day, you will 
live in your own apartment as you please, 
invite any of the ladies to your party, and 
when you chuse to take an airing, and any 
two of them, but not less than two, will 
* be permitted td accompany you/' 

It may be supposed that this going to 
mass would be a very irksome duty to 
Madame D'lUois : — it was^ no such thing. 
-—For strange as it may appear to a plain, 
good, reflecting, English understanding. 
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die most profligate women seldom or never 
passed a morning without that ceremonial ; 
and^ as regularly as Madame D'lllois made 
her toilette, she said her prayers. — The 
priest and the hair-dresser attended at the 
same hour, and when the former entered 
the dressing-room, the latter passed into an 
adjoining closet, and they both performed 
their respective duties at their respective 
altars. 
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■v 

The good Lady Abbess, who had the re* 

formation of her niece very much at heart, 

had fixed on certain chanoinesses of the 

order for her particular society. These she 

had invited to dinner that day to meet the 

Marchioness and form the acquaintance. 

D 2 
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She had> therefore^ summoned them to her 
levee to be prepared for the particular 
duties in which they wete to be employed. 
She accordingly informed them^ in the 
most unreserved manner^ of the abomi- 
nable life her niece had led^ and what was. 
the sad condition of her soul. She repre- 
. sented it as a providential circumstance 
that she was become a widow ; and that it 
might be piously supposed that the blessed 
Virgin had graciously directed her steps to 
those sacred walls, for the purpose of her be- 
ing renovated, by a sense of religion, to 
a consequent reformation of her life and 
character. She told them that it was their 
duty to forward these gracious purposes ; « 
and that they must perform it, first in 
gaining her confidence by tlie most con- 
ciliating attentions and respectful conduct ; 
and then^ by gradually discovering the 
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happiness of. a religious life, and insinu- 
ating into her mi ad, a comparisen of her 
own feverish and unsatisfactory enjoy- 
ments in the world, with that serene, un- 
disturbed, and perpetual comfort which 
they enjoyed out of it. — She then called 
^own a blessing from Heaven on their 
pious endeavours, and dismissed them to 
«k the same for themselves* 
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Thb abbey was a stately edifice ; and aH 
its acciessory circumstances heightened that 
character. — It was surrpunded with lofty 
groves, — a long avenue led to its gate :— • 
the gardens were large, gay with parterres, 
and refreshed with fountains, while the 
hills which surrounded the place were co- 
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vered with woods and vineyards. — Its re- 
venues were large^ and its community con* 
sisted of sixty nuns, or, as they were 
called, Chanoinesses of the 6rst families of 
France.— The establishment was, in every 
respectj suited to its appearance ; and all 
the ceremonials were formed to impress 
those whom curiosity might lead to vi$it 
the place, with the dignity of its inha- 
bitants. The Lady Abbess was treated 
with almost sovereign honours within the 
walls of her religious domain ; — and when 
she received company, it was in a style> 
that differed in nd respect from the figure 
of persons of the first rankj but in tb& 
habit .which she wore« 
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The Marchioness^ who was refreshed by a 
long and uninterrupted sleep, rose in tole- 
rable spirits to perform the duties of the 
day. — She attended mass, — paid the morn* 
ing visit to her aunt, — sat an hour in plea- 
sant chit-chat, — and then retired to dress 
for dinner. The only company consisted 
of four ladies of the order, whom the Ab- 
bess introduced as being the best adapted 
for her society, and presented therh under 

their professed names of the Sisters Te- 

♦ » 

resa, Hilariai* WinifreJa, and Agatha. 

Sister Teresa was about twenty- five years 
of age ; of a tall, graceful figure, with a 
countenance which betrayed the traces of 
beauty, despoiled by the ravages of the 
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small-pox. — She had, however, a cheerful 
aspect, which was more than the index of 
a mind that fully answered to it, — ^The 
tone of her voice was remarkably sweet, 
and, when she sung, with the accompaiii- 
ment of the lute, was irresistably pleasing. 

Sister Hikria was ja short, sqUat, plump 
figure, of about the same ag^, with a 
ro^nd, laiighing face, and those ruddy 
cheeks which denote an exuberance of 
health. She did not justify the leaf t. su6^ 
picion that fasting was amoDg the rigocir^ 
vhich she practised. 

Sister Winifreda was about two years 
younger than the former. — She was not 
handsome, but there was apmething very 
jgraceful in her manner, and interestii;^ in 
her appearance. — She was above the mid.- 
die size, but of a meagre form, which, as 
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well as the lineaments of face, seemed to 
denote a declining state of health. 

Sister Agatha was a beauty in the most 
'comprehensive sense of the word. With 
the countenance of a Cherub, she had the 
form of a Grace. Nothing could be more 
lovely. — She was not yet nineteen! — ^and 
had taken the veil but nine months before* 
—She was the darling of the Lady Abbess* 
—Her beauty, indeed, could not but win 
regard, and her youth might be a^^laim to 
particular protection. But this was not all. 
— A religious life had been her choice; 
and it did not appear that she had. played 
the hypocrite, if a right judgment could 
be formed from the calm satisfaction of 
her looks, and the easy, unconstrained, and 
cheerful tenor of her behaviour. 

Su;;h was the appearance of the ladies 

whom the Abbess had particularly se- 

S 3 
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lected as the associates of her niece. AncI 
Madame D'lllois saw every reason to be 
satisfied with them. 

. The religious ladies, on entering the 
apartment, bent the knee to a pjeture of 
the Virgin at one end of it ; — they' paid 
a similar obeisanee to their superior, at 
the same time kissing the cross which 
bting from her neck >— they then enr- 
braced the Marchioness. These eeremo- 
nials being performed, all restraint was 
banished, and it became the party of a mo* 
ther and her . daughters. — After having 
enjoyed themselves for a couple of hours 
at table, they took their promenade, and 
finished the evening with a Httle cassino^ 
and Sister Teresa^s lute; 

" Well/^ exclaimed "Madame D'lllois^ 
as she entered her apartment, " this is 
certainly a most holy place, and the power 
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of working miracles is imparted to them I 
—For I have, Victoire, actually passed eight 
hours in company where not a man was of 
the party, and played at cards for counters^ 
sans m'ennuyer. — If I could forget Paris, 
— I mean, if I could but quiet my appre- 
hensions that I am not at this moment 
the laughing-stock of every one in it, I 
really believe that I could support the 
three months which I am destined to pass 
here, without any very violent exertion of 
my patience;'* 

" Fear nothing ;** said Victoire, " after 
to-morrow I shall have a letter from my 
sister, and we shall know all that has hap- 
pened: but I am more persuaded than 
ever, that the conspirators will keep the 
secret: — nay, I would now risk my life 
upon it. — I have ransacked ybur port-folio,* 
and have found such a stock of ammuni- 
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tion to play off against the enemy, if the 
attack should be made, as will not only 
confound the authors of it, but destroy 
them for ever. — Nay, I could almost wish, 
they would do it, for the sake of the mis- 
chief to them, and the certain victory to 
you, — But to morrow will be a «ew day, 
and I will then, Madam, afford you a most 
satisfactory, explanation on the subject/ 
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To-MORROW came. — The Marchioness had 
again enjoyed a night of undisturbed re- 
pose, — and again enquired for the order of 
the day. — " You must ask the four ladies 
who formed, the party of the Abbess yes- 
terday to dine with you. — They expect it, 
—and what is' more, they are dying for it, 
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^nd therefore I must carry an immediate 
invitation/' 

The morning visit to the Abbess had an 
interesting circumstance in it ; which was 
no less than an invitation to dinner on the 
following day •to meet the Viscount and 
Viscountess de Champignon, who were to 
bring with them an English gentleman 
and lady, and their two daughters, who 
had lately come to reside in that neigh- 
bourhood, and had hired a chateau of the 
Viscount. " They are a Mr. and Mrs. 
Wentworth," said the Abbess, ** and are 
persons of family and fortune, but having 
lived beyond their income in their own 
country, are come to oeconomise and save 
money in this. — Monsieur and Madame de 
Champignon/' continued the good lady, 
'* are excellent people, and will be very plea- 
sant acquaintance for you. They live but 
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half a league from hence, and will form 
an agreeable variety to the unalterable ar- 
■^ rangements of our conventual life." 

On her return to her apartment, she. 
found Victoire with the secret cassette be- 
fore her. — Now, this cassette contained a 
very curious collection of papers ; — no less 
than all the billets-doux, love-letters, verses, 
and other gallantries which the Marchi- 
oness had received since she had been in 
the high ton : and Victoire, with all the 
skill and sagacity of an official Commis in 
this concern of state, had selected a letter 
from each of the conspirators, as they were 
now called, which would be amply suffi*- 
eient to destroy at once their credibility, as 
witnesses, in the High Court of Fashioww 
—They were as follows;'-^ 
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The Duke de fFtlcan's Letter. 

Adorable Marchioness^ 

Aftek such encouraging looks, 
and those words which your lips alone are 
formed to pronounce, — your door was last 
night shut against me. — Of all your ad- 
mirers^ and^ from the state of my own 
heart, 1 cannot wonder that you have such 
a crowd of them, there is not one who 
feels the devoted attachment to you which 
I do. — There is no one ready to make 
such generous returns as myself: — what 
sacrifices am I not willing to make at the 
shrine of your incomparable beauty.-— 
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Read them, then, adorable Marchioness,— 
and enjoy the triumph. 

The Duchess de ^ who is enamour- 

ed of me, shall see me no more, — but in 
the crowd of public assemblies, where she 
shall solicit a returning glance in vain. 

Madame de -^^— — - is so seriously at- 
tached to me, that she has declared she 
would rather live in a retired castle as my 
mistress, than remain in Paris with that 
stupid fool her husbaod. 

La Comtesse dc ■ shines in the 
jewels which I gave her ; and let her shine 
in them ! — She cost me an hundred thou- 
sand livres, — a very dear purchase, — ^nd 
boasts that I am her slave. — Nor can I 
deny that I was so ; — ^but I had not then 
seen Madame DlUois, — who has fixed my 
heart for ever. 

The Marchioness de —— is amusing: 
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her vivacity, though often impertinent, is 
capable of dissipating an heavy half hour. 
— Her boudoir -has long been open to 
me,— ^and when I wanted a pretty buffoon 
to amuse me, I used to frequent it. — But 
my heart is no longer susceptible of the 
folly. 

The Baroness de — ^, so haughty, so 
f levatedi and so reserved, is humility itself 
rto me ; and all her disdainful airs sunk intQ 
^he most submissive passion when I ap- 
jn'oached. 

These, and many others, who are aH 
contending for me, are sacrificed to your 
sfiperior charnis.— I oi^ly ask to be your 

* * 

«Iave,— your proud, devoted 'sl^ve. — $en4 
.TOe, tjieti, yoitr chains, — and I will wear 
them as the most distinguished mark rf 
hoaour and felicity in the face of the whole 
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world. — ^O, do but consider me as eternally 
your's. 
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Letter of the Viscount de PJ^ncljise.^ 

In my lasi conversation With yoa, 
too charming Marchioness, your cruelty was 
intoleraWejf— ^You said that you would not 

rob the Countess of of her last and only 

lover. — Can I love' 40 years of age! — She is 
my detestation. — You might have dismissed 
me for ever from your presence ; you might 
liave ordered your Swiss to have shut the 
door in my face ; but to tell me that I love 
the Countess of — — , is the most mortify- 
ing of insults. — But, in spite of your bar* 
barity, I shall never cease to idolize you.— 
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The favourable moment, surely, may arrive, 
when you will repair the injury, and pity, 
Your fond, and fiuthful lover, 
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The Letter of the Country Gentleman. 
Why, charming Marchioness, am I 
debarred your presence?— What have I 
done,— what crime have I committed,— 
that you banish me your presence.- Hav- 
ing known you,— <A# vile being, whom J 
• must call hymfe, will now be insupport- 
able. If your cruelty continues I shall re- 
turn to Britanny to hang myself at the gate 
of my own chateau.— Save then the life of 
him, who will be, till death. 
Your devoted lover. 
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2%e Letter of Monsieur Mondor, 

My delicious Marchioness^ 

I BSND you two thousand louis 
d'ors. They do not, it is true, come from 
B Count, a Marquis, or a Duke.— it is not^ 
inde^, a noble gift, — ^but it is far superior, 
/or it is a royal one. — In f«:t, these pretty 
pieces belong to the King of France, and 
J transfer them to the Queen of uiy affec- 
tions.-*-! shall call in the evening for the 
acknowledgment. — Adieu 1 my delicious 
-^jl^arphioness. 

Your faithful friend,. 
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^ And what mighty feats,*' said the Mar-' 
chioness^ ^^ are these silly pieces of paper 
to perforin ?*' 

^^ Ah ! Madam, is it possible,'* exclaizxied 
the Femme de chambre, " that you can ask 
such a question? — Ol What a battery, 
will these four letters form against the con- 
spirators, should they dare to encounter 
you. 

•' The letter of the Duke, which eontaina 
a succession of the most abominable lies, 
would shut the gate of every hotel against 
. him.— And he would be glad to retire from- 
the contempt of all Paris, to console him-i 
self among the boors of Bohemia. — As for 
the Viscount, no sooner would the doting old 



\ - 
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Countess read his amorous billet, than all 
his resources would be cutoff; and he must 
retire to some province town, and live upon 
a pension, which he must beg of his bro- 
ther, the Abb6 of ^ whom he has 

always affected to despise. — Nothing would 
be left to the poor country gentleman, if 
the lady, his wife, were to be informed, of 
his proceedings, but to go and put his threat 
in execution, and execute himself. — As 
for the Financier Mondor, the minister 
would rejoic6 to avail himself of his ac- 
knowledgment, that he defrauded the king, 
to send him to the Bastille, and confiscate 
his immense wealth to the public Trea- 
sury.— I do declare,'* continued Victoire, 
*• that I could almost wish them to be such 
fools as to publish their scurvy trick, — that 
you might have the pleasure of punishing 
them first, and laughing at them afterwards. 
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Bat the thing is impossible, — ^you must 
now be convinced that they will never ven- 
ture to breathe a whisper upon the subject.' 
^^ I begin^ my good genius/' exclaimed 
the Marchioness, ** to be of that opinion, — 
and now^ my Macbiavel^ for the toilette.** 
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*' But how, Victoire, am I to entertain 
these sisters ?" — " Give yourself no trouble 
about that, Madam ; on the contrary, I am 
very much deceived, if they will not enter- 
faun you. — This is no stupid place; nor 
are its inhabitants a dull set of praying, 
whining people. — ^They go to their prayers 
twice a day in form and state, but the in- 
tervals are filled up with no common por- 
tion of pleasant and sprightly amusement. 
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They dine together in the Refectory, but 
therestof theday is. their own; and it does 
not passheavily away. — They haveeach their 
separate apartments, which are very hand- 
some, where they have their parties, their 
concerts, and their dances too ; with an occa- 
sional scene of comedy, and, as I am 
told, very well represented." — " But what" 

* 

says my grave, pious aunt,'* said the Mar- 

• * 

chioness, « to all this ?"— " So that the/ 
are regular in all the public ceremonials,'* 
replied Victoire, ^* and pay her the respect 
due to her situation, she enquires no fur- 
ther. — On a few fixed days of the year,- 
she proceeds in state through every part of 
the Abbey,— and at no other times does 
she quit her apartments, but to perform 
her religious duties. But you will hear 
more by and by, from those who are per- 
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fectly well qualified^ and equally willing to 
inform you. 

At the appointed hour the sisters ar- 
rived ; and if the habit which they wore 
had not determined their cloistered cha- 
racter^ the Marchioness might have sup* 
posed herself in a female c6terie of per*- 
sons of fashion. — Their language, manners^ 
and vivacity, were that of people of the 
world, chastened, as may be supposed, by 
the character of the place. — ^Their dress 
was. not unbecoming. — It consisted of a 
close robe of the finest white cloth, tied 
round the waist with a black cord, the two 
ends of which bung down on the left side 
in unequal lengths, and terminated in two 
simple tassels ;— *on the other side were sus- 
pended a rosaty and beads of ivory. — A 
long train, which was fastened to the 

shoulders, flowed behind ; but that Was only 
VOL. nt. Js 



',. 
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worn when the cdmtnunity was assembled 
in formality, and on ocoisions of ceremony. 
The head was covered with a close cap, 
neatly puckered, and discovered no more 
of the hair than was sufficient to enliven 
the forehead. A black gauze veil, which 
was fastened to the top of the head 
flowed gracefully over the shoulders, 
fell down to within a few inches bf the 
feet.— An ivory cross, su'spehded by a nar- 
row piece of black velvet ribbon, hung 
upon the breast. 

The religious ladies talked of thertselves, 
* of their community, and of their families ; 
and the Marchioness wa^ too discreiet to 
introduce Paris as a topic of conversation.— 
Sister Teresa had brought 'her lute with 
her,— and the lively Sister Hilai-ia asked 
Madame D'lllois if she ever touched that 
instrument,— when the Marchioness ran 
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over the strings in a manner that proved 
her to be a mistress of it. — "0 ! then/ ex- 
claimed the sister, ** do indulge ds with a 
country dance, that we may get an appe- 
tite for our dinner.** — It was no sooner' said 
than done ; and the ladie^ having arranged 
their dress for the purpose, danced a qua* 
drille, with all the grace of a court ball, 
and all the glee of holiday folks at a fair. 

When dinner was over, and the attend* 
ants gone, — ** I cannot but think/ said 
Sister Teresa, *^ on the di&rence between 
the present pleasant ^ene^ and that of 
which I formed a part, when I was last in 
this room.^ — For here it was that the good 
Bishop of this Diocese gave me his solemn, 
and tiresome lecture previous to my taking 
the veil.*'—" From the tenor of that ob-. 
servation,** . said the Marfchioness, " I may, 

perhaps, be forgiven the liberty I take in 

« 2 
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asking you^ (as the episcopal counsel does 
not appear to have had any great influence 
in inducing you to engage in your present 
state^) what was the cause which led you to 
it.** — " I shall tell you frankly, in three 
words,'* replied the sister, " the small-pox** 
When I was fourteen, I promised to be, 
as it was generally thought, a perfect 
beauty ; — every body who saw me, prognos- 
ticated that I should set the world on fire ; 
and my dear mother, who had been some- 
what of a coquette in her day, looked for- 
ward with no small pleasure to the renewal 
of that homage which had graced her early 
life, and some proportion of which she 
would re-enjoy for my sake.— But the 
horrid demon of the small- pox, that foe to 
beauty, seized upon me, and furrowed my 
poor visage as you see it. — My mother then 
determined to consign me to the cloister and 
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I SO continually heard the world would be 
a perfect purgatory with such a face as 
mine^ that I took the veil without the least 
reluctance, and am perfectly contented with 
my allotment.*' 
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** I CANNOT boast any greateir share of 
beauty/' said the Sister Hitaria, in a tone 
of the best-humoored vivacity^ — " than 
my sister Teresa. — I was not, indeed^ 
worth the triumphs of the small-pox, or 
any other malicious enemy to female 
charms : but neither my red face, pug nose, 
nor little squat figure, brought me to these 
walls. I was sent hither by five brothers ; 
for, in order to make a provision for them, 

« 

my sister £tnd myself were devoted to sn 
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State of celibacy. — The dear Angelica, who 
was the eldest of us, was first disposed of 
at an Abbey, near Lille, in Flanders: and 
three years after I was received within these- 
walls, where I am perfectly satisfied with 
ttiy condition ; and have no other chagrin 
but that which arises from the apprehen- 
sion, that I may be forced, from my pre* 
sent state of undisturbed tranquillity, to 
resume my place in the world, where such 
a little, queer, uninterestingfigure as myself^, 
will find neither credit nor comfort,^' 

*^ I do not comprehend," ^ said Madame 
D*niois, " what power on earth caa dis- 
solve the vow you have taken/* — '* Yes, 
my dear Marchioness, " replied Sister Hilaria, 
•* His Holiness the Pope has the power to 
do it ; — ^and I will explain the mystery. 

'* Of niy five brothers, the second only 
remains,' aod he is thought to be in a de« 
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cline. — The youngest went with his regi- 
ment to Martinique, where he died of the 
yellow fever. — Another^ who was in the 
sea-servicet. fell from the mast of a ship 
into the sea. — He was not drowned, in- 
deed^ but be died in consequence of the 
fall.— A third died of a putrid fever, while 
he was at the Academy at Angers:— a 
fourth, wbo. was the eldest^ fell in a duel, 
from a circumstance unparalleled in the 
^nals of gallantry : while the poor dear 
brother that is still living, is now at the 
hatbs at Pisaj and, in his last letters, he does 
not afibrd any very sanguine hopes of his 
recovery. — If he should iio^urvlve,n)y father 
hasdeteripined to apply to the. Court of Rome, 
4p dij53plve the vows of my sister or myself, 
in order, that from one or other oC us an heir 
HiQy proceed to the estate, which would 
otherwise go to heaven knows who ; — and 
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our ancient and splendid line be lost in a 
state of comparative degradation.—- My 
sister, who is very handsome, is much 
better calculated for the world than I am ; — 
but there is every reason to believe that she 
will refuse to be secularised. — ^The superior 
of the Abbey is so old and infirm that her 
death is continually expected, — and Ange- 
lica will certainly succeed her': — and her 
pride will, I fear, be infinitely more gra- 
tified by the power of a Lady Abbess 
for her whole life, than that which may 

^ m 

be derived from a fine figure and a pair of 
fine eyes^ for a couple of years : — so that 
I may be obliged to give up the spouse 
which the church has given me, and with 
which I am contented, to take one from the 
world: who Cannot be satisfied with ^uch a 
fright as me; — and, therefore, I must be 
discontented with him." 
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" Never fear,'* said the M&rchiones8» — 
^ you are of a distinguished family ; — ^you» 
will have a large estate, and with that 
amiable vivacity, — you may contrive^ I. 
think, to amuse yourself in the world in a. 
way to pjievent any i^grets at having. 
quitted the clt>isterw*' — " But would you,'' ' 
my dear Marchioness, replied Sister Hilaria^ 
" would you content yourself with such, 
amusements, as the world would ofler to* 
me ? — I know better :. and you may be. 
assured, that of all the prayers which L 
offer up to heaven's throne, that which im- 
plores* the life o( my brother, is the most 
sincere, and the most frequent.^ 

" But, if it is not an impertinent curiosity, 
oirmy part,'* said Madame D'llloiS, *< may I 
be permitted to ask what the very extraordi- 
nary circumstances of the duel were, which, 

deprived your elder brother of his life ?*'— - 

£.3 
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" O ! poor, dear, whimsical creature/* ex- 
cbimed Sister Hilaria — ** but you shall 
hear the incredible story. — It is not 
generally known, as th^re were reasons at 
the time for keeping it secret : — now, in- 
deed, it is of little consequence who knows 
it. — Three years have passed since it hap^ 
pened,— and at present I should imagine it 
would not be believed,— though you, who 
have lived so much in the world, may be fur- 
nished with accounts of follies as ridiculous 
and as fataL — But you shall hear. 
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Anecdbte of the Count de 



" The Marquis de Vauntun married the 
only daughter and heiress of the Baron 
4e La Borde^ who had settled his sv^ole 
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estate independently on her. — ^T^cy loved 
^ach other so fondly, that they passed six 
xnonths together, without finding a mo- 
inent's interval of dissatisfaction. — At the 
end of that period, however, they mutu- 
ally agreed that, without any cessation of 
real regard, life required variety ; — so he 
took a small house in a remote suburb of 
Paris, where he placed a very pretty girl of 
sixteen, called Lucilla, the daughter of a 
mifsician at the Italian Comedy ; — and left 
the jPamily ^otel to the direction of La 
Marquise^ — whose every door was open to 
tjtie ,Count de Beljian — Madame de Vaun* 
):un, however, was not at all pleasfd with 
this arrangement. — She had seen Lucilla at 
f pvdblic ball at the Opera^House, and re* 

* 

turped home tortured with, vexation, not, 
9.S ^he said to her Femme-de-chambre, as 
was undressing her, that she was jealous. 
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for it was impossible to live with a mian so 
full of ridiculous fancies as the Marquis 
was, but because she foresaw that the girl 
would ruin him, and, if that should be the 
case, not a farthing should he ever receive 
from her, and if he is determined to play 
the fool, let him take the consequences. , 

" In a day or two afterwards, the Marquis 
called upon her, and she did not receive 
him in the best humour in the world. — 
* I am not come to trouble you,' said he, 
' but as I well know that you receive the 
Count de Belliar, I think myself called 
upon to inform you, that he is universally 
known to be a decided profligate, whose 

4. 

society m ust disgrace you. I am not. jealous, 
as I cannot be, of a wiffe from whom I am 

» 

obliged, froni the incompatibility of our 
tempers, to separate mysetf I think it my 



\ 
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duty, nevertheless, to forbid yourseeing hitn 
any more in this house. 

The prohibition was very peremptory, 
l)ut without effect. It was, in short, alto- 
gether disregarded ; and, at a supper a few 
nights after, the Count declared, in the 
presence of the Marquis, whose person he 
did not know, the extreme happiness he 
enjoyed from the fond preference of the 
Marchioness. — ^The lady of the house 
made a significant sign to the Marquis to 
take no notice of what had passed, and be 
not only obeyed her, but treated the Count 
with the greatest civility, and even made 
his pleasant remarks upon the Count's 
good fortune. — He did not, however, fail 
to reproach his wife in the most cutting, 
manner, for her conduct, — not, as he had 
already assured her, from any feelings of 
jealousy, but ;on account of the Count's 
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general character in the worlds which was 
disgraceful in the extreme. — * You forget, 
surely/ she replied, * that you have Lucilla, 
who is a most fascinating creature : be^ 
content with her : — And^ ^ I do not at- 
tenipt to interrupt your pleasures, I intreat 
you not to trouble mine. — We are na 
longer in love with each other; but I kppw 
the sentiments of your heart 3s well as I 
do those of ray own ;— rthey both proceed 
from the purest friendship, and let us con- 
tinue to cultivate, encourage, and enjoy its 
delights: — let that^ and that alone, be 
the mutual impulse of onr regard to each 
other/ Thus they continued the ijftteresit* 
ing discourse till tbey separated ;— when 
die Marquis said to himself^ how supierior 
is my wife to my i^istress^-^^nd ber h^^rit^ 
at the same moment, whispered to ber^ hqW 
superior is my husband to my lover. 
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*^ The Count, my poor dear brother, 
possessed a most pleasing exterior, — and, I 
beg it may be considered that I speak 
not from the natural partiality of a 
sister, when I represent him as uncom*' 
monly handsome. Every body that saw 
him agreed in that opinion ; but he was a 
declared libertine, extremely vain, by no 
means generous, and jealousy itself. 

^' It so happened that he accidentally 
found the Marquis in the boudoir of the 
Marchioness his wife. — He was very much 
piqued, as she had assured him that her 
husband never came near her. * You did 
not expect, I fancy,* said the Marquis to 
the Count, ^ to find me here in this cha- 
racter; because you must recollect what 
passed at a certain supper where we met 
last week/ ' Indeed, I did not,' replied 
the oUier ; ^ but we mast forget that ;-» 



V 
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you know the world too well to take of- 
fence at it : — so let us be good friends in 
future/ And, in fact, they became so; 
and sometimes met in the apartments of 
the Marchioness. Every time, however, 
that she saw them together, she lelt hev 
husband's superiority, — and he never paid' 
her a visit but retired with the conviction- 
how inferior Lueilla was to his wife.— < 
They both longed most ardently to be re- 
united; — but they were equally embaB* 
rassed in* what way to abjure their errors^ 
« What can I do!* exclaimed: she to her-, 
self, * to get rid. of the Count, who is be- 
eoming odious to me/ * And how can I 
contrive/ was he continually reflecting,. 
' to separate from. Lucilla, whom 1 na 
longer love« 

. " The -state of their minds did not. 
escape the quick sighted jealousy of the 
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County and he was determined to settle ic« 
He resolved to speak to the Marquis on 
the subject. — • I think your visits are more 
frequent to the Marchioness than they 
used to be.' — * No,* said the Marquis, * I 
believe not; — I am constant to Lucilla.' 
* That -may be/ replied the other ; ' but, 
my dear friend, you must excuse my 
weakness; and I tell you in confi- 
dence, I am very subject to be jealous.' 
' That's pleasant enough,' said the Mar* 
quia ; ' but you see I am not ; — and let 
me hear no more, I pray you, of any thing 
so truly ridiculous.— If such a fantasy 
should be made public, you would be 
laughed at from one end of Paris to the 
other.' * I regard all that with the most per- 
feet indifference ; — I look to you, and you 
alone, for my happiness. — One proof 
of your friendship is all I require of you. 
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— * And what, my dear Count, can that 
be?' * It is this, my friend, — that you 
will cease from this moment, and for ever, 
to visit the Marchioness your wife ; — that 
you will engage to me, under the most 
solemn declarations, never more tp set 
your foot within the door of your hotel/ 
* Why, my gopd friend, you are indulging 
yourself in a vein of pleasantry, that cer- 
tainly makes me laugh at least.' However, 
I shall answer you seriously, by way of 
puttifig W: wd tp it, for it is too ridicu- 
Iqus to be qontinued, that I sji^^l dp no. 
such tWng/— .* If you do not/ replied thjj 
Count, with the utmost impetuosity, *> one 
or other, of us, perh^psi both, has but a 
short time to live/ * I thought you, 
Count, at firsts nothing more than silly ; 
but now, I consider you. asi sj;ark, stariiig 
mad,' — * I am neither one nor the other, 
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Marquis^ but resolute in my purpose ; so 
you have your choice/ The Marquis did 
not hesitate as to the choice. They ac" 
cordingly proceeded to a retired place in 
the vicinity of Pdris, when they both drew: 
— my brother fell, and died on the spot, 

'^ The fashionable world, who were ac- 
quainted with the subject, were divided in 
their opinion ; but the general one was^ 
such is the folly of what are called received 
opinions, that the Marquis- would have acted* 
more wisely, if he had made a secret ar« 

rangement with hi» adversaryr instead o£ 
making all Paris the oonfidante of his do^ 
mestic peculiarities. It was very much in* 
sisted on, that there are certain insults which 
it is far more prudent tobear than bo expose/* 
'^ And pray, my deer sister/ said Ma- 
dame DlUois, ^* can you tell the sequel of 
this unfortunate, l^t most extraordinary 
story ; — I am curious to know how Mon* 
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sieur de Vauntun and Madame acted on 
the occasion ?" 

** They acted very wisely. — ^I'he Marquis 
left Paris for his chdteau, near Tours ; and 
the Marchioness followed him. ^ I am 
deei)ly afflicted/ said she, • for the dangers 
you have run on my account/ * 1* ex- 
claimed he', * what severe pains have lux- 
ury, vanity, fashion, and the misemployment 
of wealth, occasioned us during the last 
three years. — ^Let us understand our o^n 
hearts, and the real happiness of our lives 
better than we have done. Let us live for, 
as Lknow we love, each other.' They em* 
braced with rapture. They found an in« 
genious Parisian artisan, who had long 
admired Lucilla, — the Marchioness gave 
her five hundred pounds for a marriage- 
portion, and she became a respectable wife. 
As^ for certain reasons, our family did not 
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pursue the Marquis at law for the death of 
my brother, he remained untroubled on 
that account. Nor have they been at 
Paris since that event. It is now upwards 
of two years that they have lived a life of 
virtue and good sense, and have become, I 
am sorry to say, a very rare example of 
connubial happiness/* 

Madame D'lllois knew the history as 
well as Sister Hilaria, who was perfectly 
mistaken as to the narrow circle of its 
communication. It had employed the ears 
and the tongues of all Paris for a week at 
least. She of course thought it right to 
conceal her knowledge on the occasion, 
and concluded some common- place obser- 
vations on the caprices, the refinements, 
and the romantic character of the passion 
of lovCj with a friendly wish to Sister Hi- 
laria, — that as five brothers forced her 
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hither, one might at least survive to aHow 
her to remain in a situation which appeared 
to be the object of her wishes. 



FOLLY CCCXXIL 

" And now, Sister Winifreda/' said the 
Marchioness, " it is your turn to be as 
amusing as those which have preceded 
you/ " To that," she replied, " I make 
no pretensions; but these -walls are in- 
debtcd for the honour of having me 
among its inhabitants, to as whimsical a 
cause as either of those .which have just 
been communicated to you, — To nothing 
more nor less, than — a game of piquet.*' 

^^ 1 have been*long enough in the world/' 
observed Madame D'lUois, ** to compre* 
hend whatever your two sisters have related; 
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lout this is perfectly inexplicable. And who 
were the parties engaged^ may I be per- 
mitted to ask, at this extraordinary game ?*' 
^' No less personages/' replied Sister Wi- 
nrfreda, ^* than my father and my mother. 
This may appear to heighten the mystery : 
but it shall be unveited in a moment. 

" We were two sisters, and family in- 
terests rendered it necessary that one or 
other of us should take the religious habit. 
' But a difficulty occurred ; — I was the fa- 
vourite of my father, and the eldest ;— 
while Ltonora was the daHtng of my mo- 
ther, and by much the handsomest. They 
continually disputed on the subject; and 
at length agreed to decide the matter by a 
^ame of. piquet, i^hen my 'mother won ; — 
I was accordingly destined to the state 
which I have since embraced. My sistet 
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soon after married, and I have no reasoa 
to envy her. — Such is my history. 



FOLLY CCCXXIII. 

*' And now, with her good leave," said the 
Marchioness, " we shall hear the charming 
Agatha's motive for robbing the world of 
her presence." " The charming Agatha,'* 
replied she, " is not content with one 
motive for robbing the world of herself; 
she has a couple, at your service, and of 
very different characters. — A worn out, 
profligate, emaciated Marquis of forty, and 
an handsome, amiable Swiss officer of 
twenty-two. — My father insisted on my 
marrying the former, and I was determined 
to marry no one but the latter; and it 
ended in my being married to neither." 
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^* Theh, I fear," said Madame D'lHois, 
" that you cannot boast such a contented 
spirit as your sisters. The amiable Swiss 
officer, I am afraid, now and then intrudes 
upon your mind and ruffles your thoughts.** 
I do not deny it," answered Agatha, 
but not, I assure you, to render me un- 
happy. I would most certainly have mar- 
ried him. in preference to any other situ- 
ation which the world could have ofFered 
me ; but I inexpressibly prefer my present 
state to that of being married to any 
other, — and, if I am really to unfold the 
secrets of my heart, the predominant feel- 
ing of it is that of resentment against my 
(amily, for .not suffering me to be happy 
with him; as from his rank, fortune, 
connections, and character, the match waj 
without an objection. But because I treat- 
ed the vile. Marquis with the contempt 
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he so well deserved, a sacrifice has been 
made of ine to that cruel, paternal revenge 
which I have not merited. My pride and 
my resentment may support me rather 
than my religion ; but the latter, never- 
theless, is not without its influence, and 
there is no small difference between a situ- 
ation where there may be some hope, and 
that which is without the least appearanqe 
of remqdy. — The latter is mine ; but the 
reflection is not accompanied with despair, 
I cannot flatter my friends here, by declar- 
ing that they are altogether so interesting 
as the Swiss officer; but they are beyond 
all- expression superior to the detestable 
Marquis. I therefore find consolation in 
my being separated from the one, in the 
consciousness that I am eternally escaped 

from the other. 
^« We are devoted, it is true, to a state 
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of celibacy ; but I do not find this fibbey 

to be a scene of melancholy and regret,. 

Time passes, indeed, in a more gentle cur* 

rent than amidst the pleasures of the world, 

and^ cx>nsequentlyy without that feverish 

ardor which too often embitters them. 

We have not one moping, miserable figure 

among us : our own society is very plea- 

Sant, and we sometimes enjoy that of 

others^ afi this day so agreeably proves. 

In a certain rotation we are emancipated 

from our cloister, and permitted to pay a 

visit of some weeks to our families and 

^ relations ; though I shall never avail my- 

self of the privilege to present myself^ 

eaven forgive them, to mine. 

^'Our religious duties are by no means bur- 

thensome ; and the intervals between them 

,are our own. Our apartments, which are 

v^ commodious, are free from intrusion ; 

Fa 
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our means of amusement are not few- 
Abstracted from our association with 
each other, we may have our books and 
musical instruments: the former, indeed, 
are subject to inspection ; but were you to 
see some of them, you would perceive that 
they are never inspected. Several of the 
sisters paint, and others embroider. Such 
domestic exercises as are usually practised 
by women of condition are allowed us. 
The gardens are spacious, and embellished, 
and we may cultivate plants and flowers. 
We may also transfer the music of the 
grove to our own rooms ; and if birda 
should add to our amusements, we may 
hang them round with cages. The reve- 
nues of the abbey are large, and we are 
supplied in proportion to them. The 
establishment is splendid, and we partake 
of its splendour. 
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*< Tliere are certain indispensable regu- 
lations, as may be supposed, to which, as 
they make no distinction, we unreluctantly 
submit. — But they are calculated to pro- 
mote health, and that kind of order which 
tends to make the mind conformable to the 
condition and the duties assigned us. One 
of them appeared to me* at first, to be a 
rigid part of our conventual discipline, 
which is, that we may never quit our apart- 
ments to walk in the gardens,. or even in 
the cloisters, without being accompanied 
by another sister ; but as we may mal:e 
the choice of our companion, I have long 
since been reconciled to that arrangement, 
and I now feel the good sense and pro- 
priety of it. 

^^ The Lady Abbess maintains her state 
and dignity; but she does not render 
it troublesome; and when she invites us 
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to her parties, she lays aside the formalitiei 
of her charactcr>^ancl displays the amiable 
qualities of an affectionate and indulgent 
mother. — With these sentiments youcan^ 
not suppose,** cbncloded Sister Agatha, 
** that, at present, I am very miserable ;— 
while I trust, that, at all events, I may be 

be inc;ie CrizH duiu toiorably hiippy/ 

" Imleed, my dear Sister Agatha/ ^^^ 
the Marchioness, " you have pleaded tht 
cause of the veil with great power; and 
I doubt whether your Confessor woulij 
preach better on the oqcasipn than you 
have done. I am, believe me, qjoite edi^^ 
fied by yoiir discourse, for' wbiQh I ipos^ 
sincerely thank you. But now, "as you 
Cfientioned the society which you some- 
times enjoy, may it be permitted me tg 
^k, if either of you ladies can give m^ 
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any account of the Viscount and Vicountess 
de Champignon, whom I understand that 
I am to have the honour of meeting at the 
table of the Lady Abbess. I never re* 
member to have seen, or even heard of 
them at Paris.'* — '* Probably not/' said 
Sister Teresa ; ^* though they are persons 
cf familv and fortune, and the most ami- 

r 

wry well J as they are frequent visilora 
bere.^— But there is^ or rather was, some- 
thing a little whimsical in the character of 
the Viscountess ; the history of which, I 
doubt not, will amuse you»**—- Sister Teresa 
proceeded as follows : 
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'• Julia had no sooner completed her edu- 
cation at the convent to which she had 
been consigned for that purpose^ than she 
was married to the Viscount deChampignon. 
He was distinguished more by his military 
services than the extent of his fortune : — 
« She was an heiress, and he had married her 
fo increase it. He was not absolutely in 
love with her; but he was a person of 
the strictest honour and the most amiable 
manners ; and in ev^ry respect conducted 
himself with the utmost propriety, and be- 
coming regard to her. 

" Though of a gentle nature and a timid 
character, Julia possessed a lively imagina- 
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tion ; in her convent she had read many 
of those fine impassioned works called ro- 
mances, from which she had filled her 
head with certain notions of the purity, 
the pleasure, and the heroism of love. 
She had thought of its errors as well as its 
duties, and she determined to guard against 
the former. 

" The Viscount was about thirty years of 
age, polite without affectation, sensible in his 
discourse, and not very particular as to the 
arrangement of his dress ; it may be sup- 
posed, therefore, that he did not altogether ' 
answer to the picture which she had 
formed of a lover. That picture, how- 
ever, appeared to her to be realised in the 
Count de Belfort, a relation of her hus- ' 
band. — His -anxious desire to please, his 
well expressed fear of displeasing, and all 

those flattering, delicate attentions that 

f3 
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proceed from a heart which dares not di«* 
dose the passioa which possesses it, repre«* 
sen ted to Julia the lovers of her favourite 
romances. 

** At length he ventured to declare all that 
he felt.— She was not insensible to the 
passion which he declared, — nor to the vows 
which accompanied the avowal : but she 
was determined to be faithful to her duty : 
she felt the solemn sanctions of the en- 
gagement which she had made at thti 
Altar, and resolved inviolably to main- 
tain it. — She very highly esteemed the 
Viscount ; he was the object of her most 
tender friendship; but these sentiment? 
were blended with the same respectful aw^ 
• of hin), which she had felt for her father.-— 
To do any thing that would give him pair) 
fvas not within the compass of her thoughts; 
Bat B^lfort pursued her with all ^heassidtii- 
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iks of the most ardent passion ; and he saw 
himself that he gained upon her afFections. 
She had discovered, in her former studies, 
that mystery is the soul of love; — and 
if the secret could be kept from the Vis* 
county and she was sure that his happiness 
eould not ht interrupted by his coming to 
the knowledge of it, she did not feel so 
many obstacles as she had done to the gratifi- 
cation of Belfort's wishes, and her own.— 
She could surely trust in his discretion, 
and she had no doubt pf his spirit of coh«* 
trivance. — But then a certain delicacy arose 
in her mind, which threatened to maintain 
her in the path of fidelity ; and this was of 
such an extraordinary, and unexampled na- 
ture, that it wiU either make you, my dear 
Marchioness, stare with surprise, qr burst 
with laughter; — or perhaps it may have 
the eflfect of producing both these emo- 
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tionSi — In what curious volume she caught 
up this notion, my reading has not enabled 
me to discover ; but Julia considered that 
a man, whose wife was unfaithful to him, 
was, at once, an object of pity and of ridi- 
cule : she could not bear the thought of 
being the wife of a husband who was so 
degraded, and, therefore, she finally deter- 
mined to be faithful. — This resolution cost 
her heart many a pang ; but at length she 
requested Belfort, while her eyes flowed 
with tears, to desist from all further impor- 
tunities, as they would now be vain ; for 
tliough she acknowledged a most ardent 
passion for him, she was resolutely, and 
unalterably determined, never to live the 
wife of the most degraded, because the 
roost contemptible character u})on earth ; — 
no, she never coukl bear to be the wife 
of ^ a cuckotd. 
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*' The surprise of a Parisian young man 
of fashion, at such a singular and unex- 
pected scruple, may be more readily con- 
ceived than expressed. — He did not, how- 
ever, nay, how could he, treat it with any 
thing like seriousness: on the contrary, 
he made it, at the time, and whenever sub- 
sequent opportunities afforded^ a subject of 
the most pointed raillery. — At length be 
succeeded, in making herthink this original 
prejudice as ridiculous as he did: — the 
consequence was, that he persuaded her to 
be the wife of a cuckold, without suffering 
any of those violent mortifications which 
she had foreboded from such a circumstance. 

*'The Count Belfort had not yet attained 
his twentieth year, and was very generally 
admired for the graces of his manners, and 
the elegance of his person. — He had not 
escaped the keen, wanton eyes of the 
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Duchess de , so well known for gallan 
tries* She met him and Julia accidentally at; 
a balh — ^They danced together, and were 
universally adoiired. — The Duchess watch- 
ed all their motions, '^nd had no doubt of 
that libertine connection, which she deter- 
mined to interrupt, — Youth and beauty 
have a very powerful influence; but a 
young man of -twenty is easily beckoned 
from it by an artful woman of high rank 
in the world. The display of greatness, 
gnd the air of dignity, are oftentimes irre- 
sistibly imposing. — Besides, the Duchess, 
though she had passed her thirtieth year, 
was still a very fine woman. — She did not 
possess youth, but she retained no common 
share of beauty, and had all that experience 
which enabled her to give it eclat, and to 
manage its fascinations. 

<' The Count began to be tired of Julia ; 
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her fine, tender languors had rendered her 
tiresome ; and a few gracious words from 
the Duchess attached him, at once, to her 
car. — The following morning Belfort waa 
at her feet. — * If you continue these atten- 
tions/ said she, ' I shall receive you, in this 
apartment, with realpleasure. — But what is 
become of your little Viscountess ? — ^I had 
heard that she was pretty, — but it is no 
such thing, — her physiognomy has nothing 
of interest in it ; she is^ besides, deficient 
in grace and manner ; nor can I express 
my surprise at her h9ving captivated you : 
it |hall be my business to cure you' of the 
folly.' — ^ I am cured already/ replied Bel- 
fort, ^ that smile from you has^dissipated the 
illusion/— In short, he gave the whole bis« 
tory of his connection with the Viscountess^ 
and her singular scruple, as may be well 
imagined, formed a part of the detail.*«^ 
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Hie Duchess laughed for an hour at it :— • 
nor did she fail to spread the extraordinary 
dnecdote wherever she went, and to every, 
one she. saw. — In short, within three days, 
it was the conversation, and the jest of all 
Paris. 

*• The Viscountess soon perceived the 
infidelity of the lover, to whom she had 
made such a sacrifice. — She had not seen 
him for upwards of a week, when, heing 
alone in her box at the Play-house, 
he entered her box. — She reproached him 
for his negligence ; — when he quietly told 
her, that he must leave the agreeable task 
of assisting her in getting rid of her 
scruples to - some other more amiable 
person: — He then left her to join the 
Duchess, — who was on the opposite side 
of the Theatre, enjoying her triun[}ph. — 
Poor Lucilla could not believe it possible 
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that Bel fort should treat her with such cold 
contempt: — she doubted whether she was 
awake ; but her husband entered the box 
at this moment^ to convince her that she 
was so. 

'* Some good-natured person had in« 
formed the Viscount of the reports which 
prevailed throughout Paris^ respecting him 
and his wife;— and he now found her in 
tears. — * I well know,' he said, ' the cause of 
your sorrows ; I am no stranger to your 
folly arid your fault, — all Paris knows it in 
common with me'. — He forebore to re- 
proach her further for the moment ; but 
took her instantly home. — They were no 
sooner a. rived, — than she threw herself at 
his feet, implored his forgiveness, — and 
promised a future life of honour and vir- 
tue. But she implored in vain; and fruit- 
less were the tears with which she bedewed 
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the hands of her inflexible judge/ — * Ma- 
4ani/ said he, in a tone, and mth a look of 
the most cutting reproaqh^-*^^- 1 had hoped 
to make yoii happy ; to attain that deairable 
object was the fondest wish of my hearts 
as it would have been the boast and pride of 
my life} but you havjs bafSed my hopefl^ 
you have tTnvarted niy ambifiqn.— Wo. 
jnufrt now be i&cj|)aratcu.*— Arter Si; n^ouy 

of griefy she requested his permission ta 

retire to a convent;, which was immediately 

granted.— She remained there three year% 

in sorrow and penitence. 

« At length the Viscount relented.— He 
thought that she had repaired her faults by 

her sufferings^ and he pardoned the errora 
which he imputed rather to her early ag^ 
and inexperience of the world, than to any 
corruption of the heart. — They were accord- 
ingly re-united, and he conducted her to 
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hU chAteau in this vicinity^ where they 
have lived, for near ten years, to all ap- 
pearance, in great happiness ; and she is 

now considered as an example of conjugal 

• -^ 

virtufe*** 

^^ Of all the miseraUe^ strang« 
eaprtoes/* said the Marchionessj ''which 

give vnrfr^fy to th:ft pn*«c?n, which 
u at oiicu iho Tiapplneas unii Wrment of 
life, this is the most extraordinary I have 
ever heard or read of. — If this little bi8-» 
tory, which Sister Teresa has related with 
soch a pleasant vivacity, were to be inserted 
in a novel, the extraordinary and impro* 
bable ridiculousness of it, would shut up all 
credulity againstit. — At all events, thenarra* 
tive will give an interest to to-morrow^s din<« 
ner. It will be with no common attention 
that I shall regard such a heroine in thecom- 

bat of scruples." "You will notsee.any things 
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particular in her/* replied Sister Teresa, 
*^ unless your own lively imagination sup- 
plies it. — Her manners you will find equal 
to her rank, — her conversation will be at 
once lively and sensible,-r-and you will not 
be able to discover that she has any scru- 
ples but those which are the natural inmates 
of a virtuous heart.'* — " As for the Duchesi 

de ^ she acted naturally eiiough,*' 

• said Madame D'lllois ; ^^ slie was a professed 
coquette, and acted up to her profession: 
but that Count Belfort is an abominable 
villain ; there is no thinking of his conduct 
but with the utmost disgust and abhorrence: 
Do tell me, if you can, what has been his sub- 
sequent history.'* — ^*^Bad enough,'' answered 
Sister Teresa, — " but he is not to be pitied." 
He soon left the Duchess to be married. — 

« 

The lady whom he led to the Altar had not 
the scruples of Julia, nor did he act in a 
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manner to encourage them. — They led a 
life of folly^ dissipation, and extravagance, 
and at the end of three years they sepa- 
rated. — He was obliged to assign over his 
estate to his creditors, for a certain time, 
and retired on a very moderate income to 
some foreign country, while she exiled 
herself to an old chateau and penitence in 
Normandy, with their only child, to whose 
education she promised to devote her whole 
time, — and from which duty she hoped to 
derive no small consolation : but whether 
she performed that promise, or what is 
since become of her, and the Count her 
husband, I have not heard. — As for the 

Duchess de , she is said to have 

burst a blood-vessel, in a paroxysm of jea- 
lousy, — and to have died on the spot." 

When the foregoing little history wa^ 
concluded, a general silence prevailed. — At 
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length the Marchioness could no longer 
contain herself. Madame de Champignon's 
extraordinaty scruple played upon her 
&ncy :— *the idea was irresistible, ^nd she 
l>urst into a loud fit of laughter ; which 
was instantly joined in an immoderate de- 
gree by all her company : and the poor 
Viscountess, or rather her former scrupu* 
k>us philosophy, was ridiculed with as much 
vivacity in the apartments of /an Abbey, as 
it Would have produced in the Quartier de 

St. Germain's, at Paris. 

The tolling of the Abbey bell broke up 
the society to the great regret of them all ; 
and the four religious ladies retired to soma 
sacred office to which the hour of eigl^ - 
never failed to summon them* 
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FOLLY CCCXXV. 

" WfiLL," said the Marchioness to Vic- 
toii*e, as she entered the room, " if your 
^gacity is as successful in certain other 
matters, as it has been respecting the visit 
of the ladies who have just left me, I shall 
hail you as a sybil, and be disposed to erect 
an altar to you : for they have really sus* 
pended aU my unpleasant sensations, and 
inspired me with a flow of q>irit8 which I 
did not think that I should ever have re- 
enjoyed. I do declare, Victoire, they 
do not lead an unhappy life here. A largp 
portion of those who live in the world 
might well envy them. — If they should be 
hypocrites, they are, at least, the best ac- 
tresses of sincerity I ever yet saw* 
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" Were I disposed/' continued Madame 
D'lUois, " to suspect either of my conven- 
tual friends, it'would be that lovely, clever 
creature, Agatha. — She actually made an^ 
harangue in favour of her situation that 
would have done honour to a preacher of 
the Royal Chapel at Versailles. — I can be^ 
lieve that such a religious life, as is led 
within these walls, may be a happy' one ; 
but not to those who are capable of rea- 
soning upon it as she has done. Certain 
circumstances, the mode of education^ 
and a religious inlfluence, may render it of 
more than tolerable comfort. — But if rea- 
son is called to aid the enquiry into the 
n^t\^re of such an establishment, and the 
consequences of it, reflection must sicken 
at the life-long-tie, and the contrary effect 
will be produced. 

" Well, we never know," continued 
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Madame D*lllois> as she rose from her 
chair^ to take a stroll in the room, — " we 
never know, in this strange, uncertain, 
contradictory world, what is tohefal us, or 
what extraordinary incidents and accidents 
ate continually awaiting us. A month 
ago, it would have appeared to be ^xnoug 
the impossibilities of my existence, that, in 
so short a space, I should be residing in an 
abb^y ; and stil^ more, that I should have 
passed a very pleasant day in it. — But, not- 
withstanding all your encouragement, my 
dear Victoire, and it has, in no small de- 
gree, fortified me against my former alarms, 
I occasionally feel an unconquerable trepi- 
dation for the first news I may receive from 
Paris." — " And I only wish. Madam/* said 
the femme-de-chambre, *' that the first 
news was arrived, as I am sure it will 
dissipate all your apprehensions, and set 

rOLi III. G 
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that heart at rest which has been so agi« 
tated by them/ 

*' Heaven send it, I say/* replied the 
Marchioness, '^ and make you a true pro- 
phetess. — If it proves so, — I shall think 
that you are inspired, — ^But, it just occurs 
to me that I ought to write to my father^ 
to inform him of my movements, and 111 
get that business off my hands this even- 
ing. — So make the necessary preparations.'* 

She accordingly wrote to inform him of 
her intention to pass the first epocha of her 
widowhood with the Lady Abbess her 
aunt ; and, if she had concluded her letter 
with that piece of intelligence, it would 
have been all very well; — but she 
thought proper to add, though she was by 
no means determined to keep her promise, 
that she intended to pass the second epocha 
with him at the Chateau D'Urbin. Now, 
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that was precisely what her father did not 
wish.— He had committed an egregious 
folly in marrying a servant girl, which 
could only he exceeded hy suffering a 
Parisian coquette, for such he too well knew 
his daughter to be, to come and corrupt 
her ; — to rob her of that innocence which 
could akrne excuse his choice^ and afibrd 
him any real comfort in such an union. 
But more of this hereafter. 
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** And what have you to say, Victoire?** 
said the Marchioness, as her faithful sui-- 
vante undrew her curtains the following 
morning. " What has happened in this 
uncomical place to give you such a smiling 
countenance ?"—<^ Mothing, Madam> ia 

G!2 
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this uncomical place^ but I have good news 
indeed from the comical world ; — we 
have," exclaimed she, ** gained the victory ! 
-^I beg your pardon, Madam, you have 
gained the victory, and a most complete 
one, — the enemy is routed,^ — their artillery 
and standards taken, — they are now at 
your mercy, and the day is your own." — 
" Nay,*' rpplied the Marchioness, " if we 
are victorious, you have a right to a full 
shai'e of the conquest ; — and I will bestow 
on you an ample share of the laurels. But 
let me hear the dispatches without delay.'* 

I have received the letters from Paris, 
and it is all as I have foretold, and as it 
ought to he. — The four conspirators Re- 
spectively left their names at your hotel on 
the day ,of your departure. — ^These visits, 
which were successively paid, and were uur 
doubtedly concerted by them, were most 
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assuredly considered as marks of peace, re* 
conciliation, and secresy. — The Duke <le 
Wilcan left a packet which he himself 
delivered with his own hands to your por- 
ter^ and desired that it should be imrne* 
diately sent to you wherever you were. — 
This is also arrived, and is here on the 
table, where it remains for your orders to 
open ;— but I have no doubt that it con- 
tains the mourning dress you left behind 
you,— -where, I shall not repeat/*-^* * Let 
me never see it,'* the Marchioness ex- 
claimed.— '* Take it cut of my sight j*-^ 
burn it,— destroy it,— do what you will 
with it; so that my eyes never behold it!'* 
^^^ Thank you, Madam,'* said Victoire, and 
not only carried it into her own closet, but 
locked it safely up in her own box. 

" But this, Madam, is not all,*' conti- 
nued^he, '* my sister, who, as^ou know. 
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is m the service of the Duchess of 
D ■ , has sent me this letter/' which 
Victoire respectfully presented to Madame 
D'lllois ; when she read as follows : 

" The Duke de Wilcan attended at the 
Duchess's tpilette on Wednesday morning 
last ; ^hen, among other things, she asked 
him if he knew what was become of the 
fascinating Marchioness : — he answered, 
that she was gone, as he understood^ 
to pass the first epocha of her widow- 
hood at an abbey, of which her aunt 
was the Lady Abbess. * And the wisest 
thing she could do,' replied the Duchess ; 
^for, during the three months of her 
stay there, she may recover her reason 
and her beauty ; both of which, if she 
had continued the life she has led, since 
she married the Marquis D'lllois, for 
another year, would, I fear, have been lost 
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for ever. She is a charming creature; 
nor do I see how she could escape, with 
all her attractions and inexperience, the 
snares that were laid for her. — Her vain, pro- 
fligate father spoiled her first ; — then came 

' her husband, who, amid the indulgence of 
his own enormous and extravagant follies, 
seemed altogether to forget her, and left 
the world to do the rest ; — but she has a 
degree of miderstanding, which, if it is 

/ permitted, as I trust it now will be, to 
operate, prevents me for despairing of 
her/ — * You, my dear Duke,' continued 
the Duchess, ^ had, I believe your share 
in the mischief/ — * Well/ said he, * I 
sincerely hope that she will rise superior 
to it all; — and, while she is recovering 

^from her delirium within the walls of an 
abbey in Champagne, I must endeavour to 
forget and recover my extravagancies in 
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a castle in Bohemia. — I shall see her no 
more ; and the next visit. Duchess, that I 
shall pay you, will be to say adieu. — In a 
fortnight I shall leave Paris and all its 
enchantments, perhaps for ever.* " 

« Well, Madam/ said Victoire, " no^, 
1 trust, you will be at rest. There will be 
a grand service in the choir to-day, and I 
recommend you to go and sing Te Deum 
for your victory/' '* Your council, my 
good friend/* replied the Marchioness, 
" I shall follow with all my heart, which is 
now disburthened of its oppressions." 
It need not be added, thut »he to$e in n 
state of spirits to whicd she long hadj been 
a stranger. 

She attended the Abbess to the church 
with all becoming attention and decorum. 
She then paid her devotions of another 
kind, and to another altar — she went to 
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her toilette to prepare herself for the 
entertainment of the day. 



FOLLY CCCXXVn. 

At the appointed time Madame D'lllois 
attended her reverend aunt in the grand 
apartments. The company she found 
tliere^ and to whom she was ceremoniously 
introduced) consisted of the Viscount and 
Viscountess de Champignon, their English 
acquaintance, Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth, 
and two fine girls of eleven, and twelve 
years of age, who were the daughters of 
the latter. The Chaplain of the abbey 
was there of course, in official attendance. 

As it may be supposed, from that part 
of her history which has bopn already 
Felated^.Madame de Champignon was the. 

Gt3 
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first object which the Marchioness ho- 
noured with her observation, — The idea 
of the extraordinary scruple, whose his- 
tory Sister Teresa had so well related, 
played a little, nor was it possible it 
should be otherwise, on the coquettish 
Blind of the Marchioness. — ^There was 
nothing, however, to be seen in the appear- 
ance or conversation of the Viscountess 
which justified a recurrence to it. — She was 
a very pleasing woman of about two and 
thirty. Her manners were those of the 
world, and her conversation that of retired 
life. She had, it seems, read a great deal, 
and derived no comnion advantage from 
her studies. — Books had formed no small 
part of her amusement and comfort : — for, 
having no children, she had but little do- 
mestic employment.— Her society was the 
first which the province, where the Vis- 
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count held a post of consideration and 
power, afforded. — He was ten or twelve 
years older than herself; and a man of 
commanding character and manners.—* 
Love had not originally presided on their 
union^ but he bad ever treated her with the 
kindest attentions ; and she regarded him 
with the most venerating esteem. — If her 
heart had not always been satisfied, — her 
understanding had never been disap* 
pointed ; and when she compared her situ- 
ation fairly and rationally with that .of 
others, she found good reason to be con- 
tented with it, — She was mistress of a fine 
chateau, axonsiderable fortune, and hand- 
some establishment. She commanded her 
own time -and her own company. Paris 
wa&not an object of her wishes ; but when- 
ever thei duties of the Viscount called him 
there^ she always Accompanied him in bis 
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JQurney and returned with him. Such 
being the invariable tenour of her hfe, the 
ridiculous anecdote of her early lite ought 
not.to have been repeated. — She suspected 
however^ that it was not forgotten ; and 
from the manner in which the Marchioness 
observed lier, she had little doubt of 
her being acquainted with it. — The cir- 
cumstance at first gave a little flutter to 
her spirits, but she soon Recovered herself, 
afid added very much to the pleasure of the 
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Mr. and Mrs.. Went worth, the English 
gentleman and lady, who formed a 
part of the company, had lately arrived in 
Chashpagne, where they rented an house 
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of the Viscount, to whom they had beerf 
particularly recommended. Mr. Went- 
worth was a particular acquaintance of the 
Duke of Richmond, who had an Estate 
at D'Aubigny, in that Province, and which 
gave him tlie title of a Duke and Peer 
in France. This gentlepan possessed a cha* 
racter which sometimes is seen in England ; 
that is,^ he had qualities, or rather propen* 
sities, which are generally supposed to be 
ifiicompatible with each other. He was 
devoted to hounds, to horses, and to books. 
He had the best stable of hunters, the 
completest pack of xlogs, and the finest 
Kbrary in the county where he lived. These 
dispositions, however, aided by an hospi^ 
table spirit, a benevolent heart, and a Gon« 
tested election, brought his affairs into sucfat 
a situation, that he found it absolutely ne- 
eessary to submit to a few years of re-* 
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trenchtnent. He was induced to reside in 
this part of France by his friend the Duke 
of Richmond, who gave him the com- 
mand of his lordships. — He accordingly 
hired a house of Monsieur de Charn-^ 
pignon, in the immediate vicinity of the 
abbey; when, accompanied with a fuU 
pack of harriers^ a small string of huntersi 
and his family, he settled himself io 
Champagne for three years* 

Mr. Wentworth had already made his 
daughters as good Latin scholars as thein 
age would allow^ and he was preparing to 
initiate them into a knowledge of the 
Greek. — He was very well acquainted with 
the more polite European languages ; but 
though he read them with ease^ he could 
not explain himself in them but with difc 
ficulty . — He had, however^ formed a 
course of study for himself in Freach^ 
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literature ;•— and this plan of life, he 
trusted, would carry him pleasantly through 
the three economical years which were to 
reinstate him in his former independence. 

But he had a treasure which has not yet 
been mentioned, and that was a wife. The 
personal charms of Mrs. Wentworth form 
the least part of her merit. — She possessed 
a superior understanding, and all those 
accomplishments which distinguish the 
best education : but, which is the first of all 
qualities, as it, more than any other, en* 
Igrges the pleasures^ and softens the pains 
of life> she was endowed with a sweet* 
ness of temper that nothing was ever 
known to sour. She was most ardently 
attached to her husband, nor was he in- 
sensible to her admirable character: — he 
daily felt the happiness which he derived 
from her kind and unremitting attentions. 
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Ipdeedy it was owing to her unwillingness 
to give him the least pain^ that she did not 
exercise the powerful influence she pos- 
sessed^ «to correct that spirit in him 
which had rendered their present visit ta 
France essential, to their future comfort* 
She now, however, exerted her power, and 
with complete success, to render him coU'^ 
tented with his immediate situation ; which, 
if a certain portion of discretion had beea 
blended with her aflfection, would have pre-^ 
vented the necessity that produced it. He 
wasabout thirty-six, witha fine manly figure^ 
a glowing, ruddy countenance, and, in &hort> 
possessed a very attractive exterior^ 

Madame D'lllois was extremely pleased 
with the prirty ; and as she had throwa 
aside her Parisian airs, and, in conformity 
to the etiq.uette of her widowhood, had^ 
suspended the wearing rouge> she had a^ 
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very interesting appearance^ so that the 
company were equally pleased with her. 
Mr. Wentworth was not deficient in his 
attentions and handsome speeches to Ma- 
dame D'lllois, which he made unceremo- 
niously in English ; while Mrs, Went- 
worth was ever on the watch to translaUe 
them instantly into French ; and the for- 
mer lady acknowledged that nothing could 
be more gallant Flattery* and the novelty 
of the scene, rencfered it infinitdy pleasant 
to the charming widow* 

Mr. Wentworth conversed in Latin with 
tha Chiiplam» who oMurcrd the Mftrc;hir 
^ness that he appeared to be a man of 
Very considerable talents as well as exten- 
siverknowledge^ andan accomplished sebolaft 
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FOLLY CCCXXIX. 

The dinner passed away very pleasantly, 
when the promenade was proposed, as 
usual, and they proceeded to the gardens. 
The Viscount gave one arm to the Lady 
Abbess, and the Viscountess took the 
other. — Madame D'lllois expected that 
Mr. Wentworth would . have offered her 
the same attention ; but he was engaged 
in some literary enquiries with the Chap- 
lain, and had forgotten the ladies. 

The Marchioness was rather piqued,—- 
perhaps she was somewhat mortified, — at 
all events, she was disappointed on the occa- 
sion ; — nor did she fail . to let off a little 
elegant reproach to Mrs. Wentworth, re- 
specting the want of gallantry in her hus- 
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band. The English lady, however, was 
not of a make or mind to be set down by 
a Parisian coquette, and instantly replied, 
with all the necessary sprightliness, *^ Per- 
haps, he thought it would be still more 
ungallant tb propose a walk with you, when 
his wife must be the interpretess of the 
conversation." 

This reply immediately produced the 
following little dialogue between these twa 
contrasted characters. 
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Marchioness.—^^ Are not you English 
ladies very apt to be^ jealous ?— but may I 
presume to ask such a question ?" 

Mrs. fV. — " Most assuredly, as you will 
perceive by my answer. You must know. 
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theriat that English women do not pretend 
to be privileged from the failings of their 
sex ; — but the fact is, that our husbands^ 
generally speaking, are not disposed to give 
«s any real c^use for jealousy : — and when 

« 

£nglish wives are jealous, as far as my ob- 
servation has extended, three times out of 
four, the painful emotion arises rather from 
their vanity, or somie such silly cause, than 
ihe infidblity of their husbands^'* 

M. — " May I take the liberty of asking 
how lung you have been married ?" 

Mrs. fK—'* I had the aupreme happi- 
m^% of Wmn eonriueted tp the ^Itar by 
Mr. Wentworth when I was not quite 
eighteen, and I am now drawing near my 
thirty- first year. It would be almost im- 
pertinent to demonstrate ipy genius for 
calculation, by adding, that I have been 
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Tnarried about thirteen annual revolu- 



tions/' 



M. — " And will you not think my curi- 
osity presumptuous, if I ask you whether- 
you have not sometimes felt a jealous pang 
in all that time ?'* 

Mrs. fV. — " I thank you, my dear Mar- 
chioness, for the question, as it gives me ' 
an opportunity to assure you, that I never 
had the slightest symptom of the disgrace- 
ful passion ; no not for a moment ; — nay, I 
will add, that I should have been guilty of • 
a criminal ingratitude, as well as injustice, 
had I harboured the green-eyed monster, 
for an instant." 

M. — " I am a French woman, and may 
ask you if you really love your husband ?*' 

Mrs, W. — ^' It is, I well know, a French 
question, and I will give you an English 
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answer* Most fondly, most affectionately^ 
—yes, most ardently I love him.'' 

M. — " But when he was absent from 
you, has your heart been always at ease ?" 

Mrs. W. — '* You examine me closely, 
my dear Marchioness, and with a skill 
which betrays, I fear, your too intimate" 
acquaintance with this frightful passion.; 
but I can give a most satisfactory answer 
to your question. — My husband has never 
been absent from me since I have had the 
happiness to be his wife." 

M. — " What, does he never quit^ 
home ?*' 

Mrs. W. — " Frequently ; — but then I 
always accompany him : — and, -to add to 
the surprise which I see in your looks, I 
must inform you that he never would go 
from home if I did not accompany him.'* 

M. — '^ Do you then always attend him 
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in his hunting parties? Are you such a 
Diana as always to accompany him in the 
sports of the fields of which, I understand, 
he is so fond ?'* 

Mrs. W, — " I must first beg leave to 
inform my French friend what I mean by 
an English home. — I do not confine it li- 
terally to the house in which we live; iot 
I include in it the various occupations^ 
amusements, and pleasures, of which that 
house is the centre. He may rise for his 
sport long before it is light, and not return 
till after it is dark; but I call not that 
either leaving home or me. In the short 
winter days the Sun might rise and set witli-- 
out my seeing him ; but! well knew that 
long before it rose again I should embrace 
him : — while the intervals of his hunting 
days he has never failed to pass in the bosom 
of his family. I will, however, set all your. 
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enquiries on this point at rest, by inform- 
ing you, that, since our marriage, we have 
never been twenty-four hours, and not 
often half that time, absent from each 
other. — Nay, it is my ardent prayer to 
Heaven, and I am certain also of its being 
the devoutest wish of Mr. Wentworth's^ 
heart, that nothing will happen to produce a 
longer separation, till it pleases the all- 
powerful Disposer of Life and Deatli to 
separate us for ever.'* 

M.-.-" This is a domestic arrangement, 
of which, however it may subject me to 
yjOur ill-opinion, I must acknowledge that 
I have no conception : — and pray, my dear 
Madam, is this the universal system of 
English matrimony ?** 

Mrs. W. — " Cflftainly not : — ^as circum- 
stances will not always allow it. — But it is 
the spirit of English matrimony ; and as 
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afifectidn is with us a general prindple of 
the marriage contract ; we Idok to domestic, 
happiness as tlie consequence, and, of 
course, to that connubial fidelity which is 
the only source x>f it. We are not with- 
out examples of a melancholy deviation 
f^om the latter; but they are not frequent, 
and the 4aw is ever prepared to punish 
theixi: — the general aense of decorum and; 
manneiis is evier awaketted on such Qixa-) 
8ions;rr^a woman whose misconduct . has 
drit^n h^r from the arms of her husband^ 
becomes a conlinUiil exile from virtuous 
^ocietyt Besides, we have very strong ties 
in our children ;t-^those two girls, whom ' 
ypu «ee running before us, have scarcely, 
be^n oiilt of .my sight since they were bom.; 
nor will they, I trusl^ till they are married*; 
I attend to their education myself. They^ 
have their governess and their masters ; ; 

VOL. III. H 
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but I see that their governess and mas- 
ters do their duty, and that iifb children 
ps^ a constant and respectful ^-attentioii.to^ 
their instructors* We have two sons; and* 

■ 

Mr. Wfentwwtb hitnself pDepared them for: 
the school to. which tbey are now sent ;• 
and itwasJbis &nqy that the ^k ihouldi 
partake of tliat adtfantage ;^^h'c(y ^ari, ht^ 
their age, vety jgood^Ldttfv sofaplar^ and he) 
continues to fomkd them iatheki classical f 
attatntiiehts. I do not myself seef> the ne*- • 
c^ity of sudh a branelv of > edudfttibn^ f^blt 
women ; bot^ as it is -hlB-ptea^i^^ I makei 
no olgectiony and fihall^ cdiiterft myselfc 
\rftfa !&king snoh meanis -as( sHaill ! prev^nt^^ 
their extraordinary ianbwiec|ge from making, 
them pedantic' and conceited.' o Dsrental 
wha attend aS(,bidc6mes' them -to ith^ : edu-i ( 
catioti of their childreii, TvBl^nevir find^ 
hailing on their hands^or dbsirea* 



more delightful occupation. We never 
have occasion to apply to cards to quicken 
the passage of time^ or to make us forget 
it: — my husbandj indeed^ has always had a 
most decided antipathy to gaming of every 
kind;' 

JWl-—** Permit me, then, to ask how it 
was possible for Mr. Wentworth, who 
loved you so well as never to attach him-* 
self to other women, and who had such 
a holTor of the^ gaming-table as never to 
approach it; how, I say, it was possible, 
with so large a fortune, as I understand you 
posses^, to get into such a state of pecu- 
niary embalrassment, as to render it neces- 
sary to seek an osconomical retirement in 
t province •iti France?** 

Mrs. 1V.--^^ iTie questiott, my dear 
Marchfohess^ is fort i propos from a lady 
who has lived only in the meridian of 

H12 
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Paris, where gaming, women, and the ex- 
travagances connected with those passions, 
are the continual causes of ruin. But I 
will answer you. Mr. Wentworth first 
pulled down his old family mansion in the 
country, and built another in a style suited^ 
to the very large property that surrounded 
it; and this edifice, from the operations of 
his own very fine taste, insensibly cost him 
twice as much as was originally proposed. 
Our establishment was large ; his hunting 
apparatus on a great scale ; his hospitality 
noble ; his benevolence ever awake ; and 
his generosity, profuse. There were some 
expenses also of a public nature, which at 
length brought matters to a crisis, that 
demanded immediate reform ; and the re« 
formation is now begun. I have no doubt 
but we shall pass our time very pleasantly 
here^ and then we shall return to a more 
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reflecting, moderated, and satisfactory re- 
enjoyment of our re-established fortune/ 

^M. — " This is the history of a country 
altogether unknown to my experience in 
geography, or indeed to my conception/' 

Mrs. /T.— « Well then, if you have the 
curiosity to see such a small colony from it 
as we command, for we live exactly upon 
a very small scale, as we did in England 
upon a very large one, we shall be most 
happy to gratify you with the view of such 
a novelty ;— so come and pass a week with 
us at the chateau." 

-^- — " You may depend upon it that I 
will accept your invitation with the greatest 
pleasure, and, as soon as the first quaran- 
tine of my widowhood is over, you shall 
see nu: in your family, and with all possible 
conformity to the manners of those who 
compose it/* 
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Mrs. JV. — " And I hope by that tim^; 
my husband*s fluency in the French tongue 
will be somewhat improved^ or at least b« 
^sufficient to make himself understood by 
you, without the gothic necessity of ap*- 
plying to his wife for an interpretation/* 

They now perceived that the Abbess was 
quitting the garden^ and hastened to joia 
them. 
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On thejr return to the apartments of the 
Abbess, thpy found the Sisters Teresa and 
Winefreda in attendance to conduct Mrs. 
Wentworth and her daughters through 
the different parts of the Abbey, in -which 
lour of observation Madame Dlllois ac* 
companied them. ' 
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Wh^i the company had visited th# 
church, the refectory, the cloisters, &o« 
they .pcooeeded. to the apartments of th« 
Sisters, whom they found respectively at 
their amositig occupations, and in a man- 
ner, as -Mrs. Went worth observed, that 
tebk'away all idea of the solemn sadness 
\yhidh M/BS generally attached to monastic 
£fe. Sister Teresa' sung an air with a 
wice tifiii might, from its sweetness, have 
been «tolep from Heaven, and accompanied 
it on the hite with a taste and expression 
.tiiat would not have disgraced St. Cecilia 
liersdf. There was a piano-forte in the 
room, and the two Miss Wentworths sung 
a duet with the voices and looks of 
Cherubs, while their mother, who accom- 
panied them,, occasionally added her deeper 
tones to aid the effect. *^ Such is the 
concert which we have every evening/ 
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said Mrs. Wentworth, " and I am dull 
enough to desire no Other." The Mar- 
chioness felt the declaration as a secret re- 
proach to herself, and the compKment 
which was just issuing from her lips, died 
away upon them. 

' At length they paid a visit to Sister 
Agatha, whom they found engaged at her 
drawing-table;^-* she had somewhat of a 
genius for design, and was now busily enr- 
gaged in copying one of the printejafter 
Le Brunts series of pictures in the gallery 
at Versailles, of the Battles of Alexander. 
It happened to be that which represents 
his triumphal entry into Babylon. But the' 
Marchioness, examining it with a suspi- 
cious eye, observed thiat the copy was per- 
fectly correct in every part, except the 
countenance of the conqueror, which was 
altogether different. " I have a shrewd 
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guess, my dear Agatha/' said she in a low 
tone, " that you are doing Alexander the 
honour to give him the likeness of a cer- 
tain Swiss hero/* — " You guess perfectly . 
right," replied Agatha, ** but I have not 
been able to make the countenance half so 
handsome as the original." " Your heart 
then, good sister Agatha,' observed the 
Marchioness, ** is still wandering, I per- 
ceive, from these holy walls." " That is 
not impossible," answered Agatha :— ** when 
I quitted the world I did not engage to 
forget every thing in it. If, when I en- 
tered these walls, I buried all my worldly 
hopes, I did not discard that fancy which 
is of celestial origin ; and do not be so rigid, 
my dear friend, as to wish to deprive me 
of its charming and consolatory illusions/* 
The Marchioness said nothing farther ;—• 
but a significant smile, which was quickly 

H3 
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caught by the conscious eye of Sister 
Agatha, instantly produced, but we do not 
pretend to determine why or wherefore, a 
very rosy suffusion on the countenance of 
the lovely Nun. 

" Ask the lady," said Mrs. Wentworth 
to her girls, " to be so obliging as to tell 
you where she procures her pencils : and 
here is a fan," continued she, '^ of their 
designing." It consisted of figures and 
flowers, and Sister Agatha particularly ad- 
mired the performance. In the gallery 
there was a pair of globes, and Mrs^ 
Wentworth desired her daughters to see if 
there was any difference between those 
and their English ones. " I see none/* 
said one of them ; " fcut these! must have 
been made long ago, as the track of Cap- 
tain Cook is not marked upon them.'* — 
•* Why, surely,'* said the Marchioness, 
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^^ these children must have been employecl 
in continual study from their cradles to the 
present moment: I really wonder their 
health has not suffered from their severe 
application/' " Pardon me," answered 
Mrs. Wentworth, " there has been no- 
thing like severity in it. — I must acknow- 
ledge, that from the instant their under- 
itatidings were capable of instructioh, the^ 
hav'e nfever known an idle moment. They 
have been constantly employed in th^ir 
studies or their recreations; and I Wish 
them to be as much in earnest in the latter 
as in the forfrier ; — nay, I am equally jsii^ 
tentive to their enjoyment of the one as 
their pursuit of the other. — * Idleness/ 
says the Arabian proverb, * is the DevU*S 
playfellow/ and that is a companion they 
shall never have while they are under my 
care ; and I hope to instil so strong att 
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aversion into their minds to such society, 
that they will continue their disgust to it 
when they come to be under their own/' 
They now rejoined the Lady Abbess. 
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But* in these walks and visits no one had 

seen Mr- Wentworth, nor did any one 

know what was become of him ; — while, 

however^ the company were passing their 

pleasantries on the occasion^ he made his 

uppearanpe in a state of unusual gaiety, 

4ind, seating himself by the Lady Abbess, 

liegan, without hesitation or apology, to 

say such handsome things as his gallantry 

dictated, in the best French he could com- 

onand. Now a French woman^ whether a 

professed coquette or a Lady Abbess, — 



> 

T-. 
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* 

whether she is eighteen or eighty,— will 
listen to nattering expressions whether 
they are delivered in good or in bad 
French ; and the Abbess was tiot displ^sed 
with the attentions of Mr. Wentworth, 
though he was rather imperfect in the 
language, and an heretic in his principles. 

The fact was, that, having found the Lady 
Abbess's wine of a most excellent flavour^ 
he had enquired of the Chaplain who her 
wine- merchant was, that he might procure 
some of the same. He was accordingly 
informed, that a considerable part of th^ 
estates of the abbey consisted of vineyards, 
and that the wine which he had drank was 

« 

not only of their growth, but that the 
Intendant of the abbey would most readily 
furnish him with any quantity he pleas^ed, 
and thank him for his custom into the 
bargain. He. had, accordingly, made a 
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Tisit to that officer, with whom he had 
tasted so many samples, as tt> Tiave g'iveil 
him a more than usual vivacity. 

The company at length departed, diid 
the Marchioness was left alone with the 
Abbess. 
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** Well, niece,*' said the venerable lady, 
^ how have you liked your party to-day ?'* 
** I have been quite delighted/ answered 
the Marchioness. '• The English lady ap- 
pears to be a very extraordinary woman ; 
indeed, Madame de Champignon, who is 
Vrell qualified to judge, speaks of her in 
terms of the warmest admiration. She 
says, their house is such a scene of good 
sense, comfort, and connubial felicity, as to 
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appear to have the air of roildance. The 
children know and do every thing without 
loosing the playful character of their age : 
they run about with all the frolicsome 
spirits of girls of eleven and twelve, and 
when you question them upon any subject, 
they answer like women of twenty or 
thirty. If all the English are like the 
Went worths, they must be an extraordi- 
nary nation/ 

" That is not to be expected/' answered 
the Abbess ; " but still they certainly rank 
high as a people ; and it is greatly to be 
lamented/* said the Abbess, crossing her- 
self, "that so distinguished as they are 
for their wisdom and their virtues, they 
should be estranged from the true church, 
— But the wise disposer of all things will, 
ho doubt, in his due time, bring them 
back to the fold. At all events, it is an 
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acquaintance, my dear niece, that I would 
have you promote. She asked me if it 
would be consistent with the rules of the 
bouse, were she to pay you an uncere- 
monious visit. — 1, of course, informed her 
of your situation, desired her to command 
at the gates of the abbey, and encouraged 
her to suppose that you would be flattered 
by any attentions from her. You will> 
therefore, expect to see her.'* 

The Marchioness now received the 
good old lady's benediction,, and retired tO' 
her apartments 
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** WfitL, Madam," said Victoire, as she 
placed a chair for her lady, ** how did you 
like your English company r^ " As well. 
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my dear childy as I could like any thing so 
unlike myself. Mrs. Wentwortti feels like 
'a woman, and she reasons like a philoso- 
pher 5 — she has the manners of the world, 
and the knowledge of the closet; — the 
scene of her duty is the scene of her 
pleasure, and her amusements never inter- 
rupt it. My life has been the delirium of 
the passions, and ■ though it has not been 
\yithout its exquisite moments, they were 
but moments;.' and half my pleasvflr^ has 
been blended with some malignant satisr 
faction. The retrospect of her past years 
is contemplated with delight; while I can- 
not bear to glance at mine. And as for 
the word duly y my dear Victoire, it is not to 
be found, in its just definition, in the voca- 
bulary of a Parisian woman of fashion ; — 
when she begins to think seriously oi 
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duties, k is not, I fear, till she can think of 
ii6thu>g else with corafort/' 

" Prenez ga^de^ Madam!'* exdaimed 
Victoirc, *^ for Heaven's sake take care 
l^hat jrou are about;— ^or what with the 
liady Abbess, your aunt^ and yout* English 
acquaintance^ you will certdinly philoso- 
phise ten years before your time*. And, 
after 2\\,MzAdxn^ these English are strange 
people.*^j— " Then let me hear soatie strange 
things of them, Victoire; th^ may amuse 
me.'* 

•^ Why, Madam, Mbnsienr Francois^ 
who -has lived as valet with Mr. Went- 
tvorth theise sixt^eft y^rs, solemnly -de- 
clare, that he never saw his master out of 
iiumour for a moment— Nay, Madam, 
he ac^tualty gifflrms, that his master and 
Itfiistreds have been inatried thirteen years, 
and that they have never been absent from 



e^ch other a whde day during all that 
time. Why to be sure,. Madam, it is jquitte 
romantic to hear him talk. He says, also, 
that his master is very fond of hunting ; 
and that, during the winter season, he 
rises three times a week at four in the 
morning to attend the chase j— and would 
you believe it, Mrs. Wentworth always 
rises at'the same hour to make his break- 
fast for him. He generally pays a visit to 
his horses in the evening ; and when he is 
disposed to take the couee in the stable, 
she always goes there to make it for him.'* 
^^ That would be strjinge indeed, Victoirc!, 
:— you must have dreamt it, child ; — the 
thing's impossible." — ^* O no. Madam, fot 
Monsieur Francois sa^s that the stable for 
his master's hunters is a. perfect palace, and 
kept much blearier than our saloons ; — why 
he says, that it cost two thousand louis 
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d'ors in building. They had upwards of 
twenty servants, and every one of them 
would die for their master and mistfess ;— r 
for if a stable-boy is taken ill, they nurse 
him as if he was their own child. When 
the family set ofF for France, those who 
.were left behind cried as if they would 
break their hearts/' " Whether all this 
may be called strange or not, I cannot 
tell/' said Madame D'lllois ; « but it is 
natural enough for you and me to think 
it so.** 

" Mrs. Wentworth's (emme-de-chambre 
came with Monsieur Francois to see the 
abbey,'* continued Victoire. " And what 
kind of a personage is she?'' said the 
Marchioness^ " O Madam, as for her 
person that is passable enough ; but as to 
the rest she is but /a, la ! She explains 
herself very intelligibly; but unless she 
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was asked a question, she sat as silent as one 
of the blessed Saints in the chapel. I receiv- 
ed a very civil invitation from them both to 
go to the ch&teau, and as it is but half a 
league from hence, I will ask your permission 
some day when you dine with the Lady Ab- 
bess, to avail myself of their civility." ** I 
have promised,'* said the Marchioness, " to 
pass a few days with these strange people 
as soon as' etiquette will allow me ; but I 
have no objection to your going there 
whenever it may suit you; — indeed^ I 
should like very much to hear som^ fu> 
count of the geography of the country 
before I visit it^ and I shall, depend upon 
yon for a correct description." Thus 
ended the conversation of the evening. 



r 
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situation would . allow, ' and the limited 
character of their conversation would 
admit. 

« 

When they separated for the evenings 
they necessarily passedthrough the cloister, 
when Sister Honoria, a fat, rosy- faced nun, 
of about forty, whispered Madame Dlllois 
that she sometimes amused herself with writ* 
ing little Histories, des Histoirelie&y-^^^, and • 
I feel,'* said she, ^* a curiosity to know your 
opinion of my talents.'"'' At the same time 
she quietly introduced a small roll of paper 
into her hand, and, in a gentle whisper, 
added, that if the sample was to her mind, 
there was a score of them at^ her service. . 
They then parted. 

Victoire was not yet retui*n6d from her 
visit, — so the Marchioness sat down to her 
table, and read as follows :*^t« 



» ^ 
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History of Polidore and Rosina. 

\ 

*• RosiNA, who with all the Sclat of heanty, 
possessed also a considerable portion of - 
understanding, was led to the altar by Poli- 
dore, a farmer general. His vanity and 
wealth formed the union ;— love certainly 
was not of the party :— he at least gave 
no other proof of it than the enormous 
sums which he lavished to make ' her 
charms more conspicuous, and to increase 
the envy and regret of his numerous rivals. ' 
All the magnificence that wealth could 
purchase, — all the splendor that riches 
could furnish,— all the elegance which 

VOL. III. I 
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taste could produce, were exhausted ofl 
Rosina. — She lived in the blaze of them. 

" But we have said that she had under- 
standing. — She had, indeed, not only a 
mind but a heart ; — and though she was 
not in love with her husband, she had a 
sufficient regard for him, and a sense of pro- 
priety, that led her frequently to exclaim, *My 
dear friend, less show, — less parade, — less 
prodigality, I beseech you, and more atten- 
tions. I have, it is true, all that vanity 
and fashion can crowd into my apartments, 
but, believe me, I should be far better 
pleased if I sometimes saw my husband 

there.' 

<^ But Polidore's attentions were too 
much divided to allow of his appearing in 
the domestic circle ; and it will appear that 
Rosina was destined to receive a very small 
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portion of them, when his less legitimate 
connections are explained. 

" Leonora was one of them. — She was 

« 

the first singer at the Opera, and sincerely 
attached to him. Her attractions were 
various, and of the first order in their way- 
She was sought after by a thousand ad- 
mirers, — and she reserved herself for him 
alone, who neglected her. He was satisfied 
with the name of possessing her whom 
all the splendid young men of Paris sought 
in vain to possess. — ^At the same time, he 
was really fond of a little artful Bourgeoise, 
who deceived and laughed at him. — But' 
this was not all. — He was the proud slave 
of an imperious Countess, who made him 
useful to her finances, and in her heart 
despised him. 

" * Shall I not see you this morning?' 

said Leonora, in one of her tender billets 

12 
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to him ; ^ you well know how dear you are 
to me, and your long absence troubles my 
repose. — It is now a fortnight ainc^ I had 
the happiness of receiving you. — I am to 
appear before the public to-night, and I 
never «ing as I ought when I am not 
happy. — Come, then, and quicken the 
powers of my voice in the Opera, by the 
assurance that you will sup with me after 
it* I return you the diamonds, — I really 
have enough of those things already, and 
yet you are continually lavishing presents 
on me, which are useless superfluities. — 
You have already made an ample settle* 
ment on me, and I am the avowed favourite 
of the public. — The nature of my profes- 
sion continually displays me before the 
'tnost brilliant audience in the world ; but 
I am seen by none but them and you, 
when you make me happy by coming to 
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me. — I am too much occupied by you, and 
the art I cultivate^ to expend my own io* 
come, and yet, within these three months, 
you have sent me two thousand louis 
d*ors. — ^You are rich, it is true, but may 
not these generosities in time distress you ? 
Away with your magnificent presents, and 
bring your far, far dearer self, — My dearest 
Polidore, I ask no more/ 

" Polidore was affected by this letter.— 
* During four years,' he exclaimed, * has 
she preserved her affection for me; — ^as 
long has she been faithful to me. — She is 
cx)urted by all the world, and she receives 
no one but me ; — but this perpetual fond- 
ness is tiresome to me ; — however, she de- 
serves some sacrifice.' And he instantly 
dispatched a messenger to announce his 
intention of supping with her. — At the 
appointed hour he arrived ; — but it was to 



1 

\ 
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tell her that he could not stay ; — unex- 
pected circumstances, which he could not 
controul, forced him from her ; — but what 

could he do ; — and he left her, to go 

to the Countess. 

*' From that haughty woman he had 
also received a letter as he was getting into 
his carriage to go to the Opera, in a style 
far different from that of the .tender Le- 
onora ; — but it was addressed to his vanity, 
and triumphed over the sentiments of the 
heart. — It was as followa: — 

" * I am perfectly astonished, Sir, tha£ 
you have thought proper to treat me with 
such evident neglect. — I have not seen you 
since yesterday, and I very particularly 
want you. — Last night I was unlucky at 
play, and two hundred louis d'ors are ne- 
cessary to make up the ^um which I have 
lost, and now it is that you abandon me. 
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I desire that, in future, you will not utter 
a syllable on the subject of the Marquis, 
— He is the most charming man I know ; 
and to the highest birth he adds the most 
fascinating qualities. — I expect you duly 
to appreciate my candour^ when I tell you, 
that I am violently attached to him. — Not 
a word more, I repeat, on this subject ; — 
for it becomes you to reflect, that those of 
a certain condition, who wish to be ad- 
mitted into the familiar society of persons 
in the superior ranks of life, must be pre- 
pared to practice submissions. — For my 
own part, I shall never consider those aa 
my friends, who will not love me with all 
my faults. — I shall expect you after the 
Opera.* 

*^ The little Bourgeoise also had her 
claims on Polidore ; and, in fact, he pre- 
ferred her both to the Countess and Leo* 
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nora. He had received some, gentle re- 
proaches from her ; — so to excuse himself 
for his neglect, l)e sent her the diamonds 
which Leonora had refused. 

" Rosina had 30 many good-natured 
friends, that she could not be ignorint of 
the life her husband led, and the connec- 
tions that rendered him such a stranger to 
her. She was well aware that reproaches 
would not recall him ; nor was she, per- 
haps, sufficiently attached to him to be ex- 
cited into a disposition to make them. — 
At the same time she shuddered at the 
idea of following such a dangerous exam- 
ple. Her virtue was founded in pride as 
well as principle, and \yas not easily to be 
shaken. — Numerous lovers had in vain at- 
tempted to seduce her from it. — ^ But I 
have an active mind,* said she, * and its 
activity must have a protecting object. — I 
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Will apply myself to study^ and lose the 
wearisomeness of pleasure in the pursuit of 
science and the conversation of learned 
men. — She dismissed the gay world from 
her apartments, and shot herself for days 
together in her library. When she went 
to the theatre, which was her only public 
amusement, it was not to display herself 
but to enjoy the scene. She formed a so- 
ciety of philosophers, of learned men, and 
academicians. Rosina was a treasure to 
them : — young and beautiful as she was, 
with a fine house, a noUe establishment, 
a luxurious table, and a splendid saloon, 
which the foot of a husband never trod ; 

a 

— what a delightful disciple was Rosina; — 
One* instructed her in geometry, another 
in the different branches of philosophy, a 
third in political economy, and so on :— t- 
but they all took the opportunity of en- 



/ 
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livening their lectures, by giving them a 
tincture of love, and eaeh successively 
boasted of being the favoured loverT 

** At length the character of Rosina was 
treated without reserve by the talkers of 
the city ; and, in a periodical publication, 
she saw the first letter of her name, with 
a correspondent number of asterisks, at- 
tached to a disgraceful anecdote, which 
every one applied to her.— She felt all the 
horrors of a virtuous mind, when she dis- 
covered that her character had been treated 
with such unmerited falsehood.^ Nor was 
her mortification, in a small degree, em- 
bittered by the reflection, that she wa»s 
accused of swerving from virtue, not with 
persons of amiable qualities or seducing 
attractions, when error might be soothed 
with the pride of conquest and the cha- 
ntcter of the slaves; but with . pedants,. 
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algebraists, critics, and politicians. — The 
calumny, therefore, was doubly cruel. — 
She accordingly dismissed all her learned 
society, except Leander^ whose knowledge 
they had affected to despise ; but whom 
she had already distinguished. — He united 
to the advantages derived from birth and 
independent fortune, a decided talent for 
poetry, and the habits of that mild philoso- 
phy which is a sweetening ingredient in 
the cup of life. 

" * When women,' said he, * are dis- 
creet, cautious, and reserved, good mo- 
thers, and observant of the decorums of 
their state, they have a claim in other 
points to the indulgence of their husbands, 
and the regard of the sensible part of 
mankind. — The prejudices of the world 
cannot operate to their injury, as they have 
real virtues to oppose to them.— They 
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have claim to be treated like those wise 
men of Greece, whom th« Philosopher 
Antisthenes dispensed from the observance 
of the laws. — What right have our 
rigorous moralists so peremptorily to de- 
cide on the amiable weakness of the other 
sex. Lais of old exclaimed, * I know not 
what books these philosophers study, — 
what devotion they indulge, or what wis- 
dom they practise; — but this I know, that 
they knock at my door as often as other 
people.' — And where is the modern Lais 
that may not say the same ? — ^Let us, then, 
leave to their grumblings and discontented 
humours, those austere men and scrupu- 
lous women, who make honour consist in 
resisting the tender desires of nature, and 
who, for the most part, so seldom resist 
them.* — Rosina gave her full assent to 
Leander's system of philosophy. 
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'^ His heart, it appeared^ had been insen- 
sibly led to ofier itself on the altar which 
love had erected for the worship of Ro- 
sina : .while the divinity, to whom he had 
sacrificed it, not only accepted but preferred 
the offering. — ^Tbe mysterious rites, how- 
ever, were known only to themselves. — 
They were so conducted, that no one saw 
through the veil which concealed them. 
Polidore, who was the Master of tlie Tem- 
ple, suspected not the secret devotions of 
the priestess. 

'* At length, his enormous expenses in- 
volved him in difHculties which appeared to 
him to be inextricable : and he stood trem- 
bling on the verge of ruin. Rosina in- 
stantly i-esigned a part of her jointure to 
relieve his distress; and seized on that 
moment to attempt to restore him to rea- 
son ; and, aided by the exertions of Lean- 
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der, who was the devoted friend, both of 
the husband and the wife, she succeeded in 
her object. At the same time Leonora, 
also, proved the generosity of her nature, 
and the constancy of her afR ction, by re- 
turning him the large sums which he, at 
different times, had presented to her : she 
also seized on the favourable moment to 
.claim the faithful return of her ardent re- 
gard for him ; and he soon became as fond 
of her, as Rosina was of Leander. 

'* Polidore now led a life of prudence 
and activity ; and re-established his private 
afikirs, by attending to the duties of his 
public employments. Thus they passed 
the remainder of their days in a state of 
tranquil happiness. 

** In one of their quiet domestic even- 
ings, when they happened to be alone, the 
conversation turned on the former part of 
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their lives, and it terminated in a: way which, 
while it was perfectly satisfactory to their 
own feelings, was conclusive, as to the cha- 
racter and tenor of their life. 

** * After all, my dear Rosina, 'said Poli- 
dore, ^ you must confess^ that yonr collect- 
ing such a society of philosophers, pedants, 
and academicians, as you did about you, 
was a very great folly. — What has a wo- 
man to do with philosophy, pedantry, 
and academics?' — * It is very true,' said she, 
* but I do not repent of it, — since it is to 
that folly. I am indebted for my knowledge 
of Leander, whose warm friendship, and 
wise counsels, have formed the happiness 
of our lives ; by bringing your mind into 
that subjection to reason and good sense, 
which you now so happily possess. * At the 
same time,' continued she, *my dear friend, 
I cannot but observe, that your vanity and 
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love of parade, were follies of equal mag* 
nitudp.* — * I ackno\vledge it/ rejdied Poll- 
dore, — ' but I cannot lament my past &ic- 
travagancies, — since they gained me the 
affection of Leonora, and proved the kind 
regard of such an excellent heart as your's.*'* 



/ 
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" Well/* exclaimed Madame Dlllois, as 
she laid the history which she had con- 
cluded on the table, — *^ what a comfort-/ 
able, — what a sensible order and arrange- 
ment of things was this !-^what a rational 
picture of t4ie metaphysics of love, —what 
a termination of the hurry of the pas- 
sions, — what a delightful, animated* repose, , 
did these lovers and friends, and husband 
and wife, enjoy. — After all, — vive le sens 
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commun ! common sense for ever ! — for ' 
though no science, it is, I believe^ worth 
all the rest." 

" The world is hourly erecting its tem- 
ples, paying its tributes, and offering its 
devotions to the deities or the demons^ 
by which ever name they may be most 
aptly distinguished, who excite, direct, and 
gratify, according to their caprice, the 
passions of the heart : but where is the 
Spot ? I am sure I know it not, in which that 
benignant, and, I am now in the huitiour to 
call it, divine power^ common sensb, has 
a niche and a votary at the foot of it.— 
I never yet saw it, — and the first question 
I will ask Victoire, when she returns, will 
relate to her experience on the subject : — 
it is not improbable but it may be an item 
in her recollections. — During our first 
years, passed in the gay and' gaudy world. 
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the love of pleasure, which awakens every 
impulse, and controls every gratification, 
will never lead us to the altar of common 
sense, but to laugh at, and deride it ; and 

* 

make its duties a subject of mockery, or 
of merriment. — ^The solemn philosophy 
that succeeds, will, in its grave, scientific 
pride, kick it down, wherever it is to be 
found : while, in the devout series which 
follows, it is execrated with anathemas, 
denied even the chance of purgatory, and 
consigned at once to the devil. — Neverthe- 
less, I cannot but look with peculiar com- 
placency, approbation, and somewhat like a 
sensation of envy, on the scene, when I 
behold Polidore and Leonora, and Leander 
and Rosina, paying their calm, untroubled 
devotions to this tutelary, domestic power, 
who has cured them of all their follies, and 
under whose benign influence they enjoy 
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the delightful and never- failing feast of 
mutual confidence, affection, and content- 
ment." 

At the close of the soliloquy Victoire 
entered. 

*' Before you utter a single word,'* said 
the Marchioness, smiling, but rather sar- 
castically ; ** tell me, I say, what is your 
notion of common sense, or whether you 
have any notion of it ? Answer at once, and 
as freely as if the interrogation had been 
made in the housekeeper's room.*' — " It is 
rather an unexpected question Tmust own. 
Madam,'* answered Victoire, " but you 
could never have addressed it to me at a 
more fortunate moment, for I am just come 
from a place, where I have been six hours 
without having heard or seen any- thing 
but common sense; a circumstance that 
never happened to me before for a twen- 
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tieth part of the time."— It is, after jfll, a 
most delightful thing, and these English 
are most delightful people,"— "And," inter- 
rupted the Marchioness, « most extremely 
delighted you appear to be. I have been 
also delighted, Victoire, in my turn, and on 
the same subject too.— Your communica- 
tions, d fangloise, I will reserve for the amuse- 
ment of to-morrow."— -She accordingly 
took up Sister Honoria's Historiette of 
Common Sense, to enjoy, a re-perusal of 
It. The Femme-de-chambre performed 
her evening duty, very much to her dis- 
appointment, and not a little to her 
astonishment, in silence; and thus the 
evening closed. 
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The morrow came in its due course, — the 
hour of the toilette, which was the season of 
communication, arrived, and Victoirewas or- 
dered to give her history of the preceding 
afternoon.—" I have read; one history of 
common sense,*' said Madame D'lllois, 
" twice over; and let me hear whether 
your's will be worth the repetition."— 
" It will not tire your patience. Madam, 
as it is but short.— These English, how 
ever, are very extraordinary people, and 
if one may consider the Wentworth 
family as a fair pattern of them, they are 
a very good people, and not so insipid as 
I expected."—'^ I do not want your observa-' 
tions," my good girl, '« for I can make' 
them myself, but your history."— « Why, 
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then, Madam^ you shall have it exactly 
ae it happened. 

" In the first place, I persuaded, which, 
by the bye, was no difficult matter, one of 
the Abbey gardeners, to shew me the way 
to the chdteau, which was plain enough, 

* 

as you have no sooner passed the Abbey 
Groves, than the turrets of the building 
present themselves, at the distance of half 
a league. I crossed the fields, with my ' 
jolly little gardener, and, at the end of the 
avenue, which led up to the house, I took 
the liberty to dismiss him. On my thank- 
ing him for his escort, he expressed a wish 
to have a kiss for his trouble ; and that was 
not exactly what I was disposed to granti 
for more reasons than one.— I shewed him, 
however, a shilling, and told him, the bottle 
of excellent wine which that would pur- 
chase, was a much better thing/* " Why, 
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to be sure, Mademoiselle/' said he, " I could 
ask but one kiss of you, and a bottle 
of wine will give me a dozen, as I shall 
find a kiss in every glass." 

" Common sense, I think,** said the Mar- 
chioness, " appears to havQ begun at the 
avenue, and \x)u will now proceed to inform 
me of its progress when yon got into the 
house." — Victoire continued her story. 

*' I went tittering on, Madam, at the 
fine conceit of tbe gardener, ^ till I arrived 
in the Court- yard, when two grooms, who 
were employed at the stable, immedi- 
ately left their work, the one to knock at 
the door, and the other to give notice 
within of my arrival. — Monsieur Fran- 
cois instantly appeared to usher me, with 
all possible politeness, into the house- 
keeper's room, who received me with 
great civility: but a« dinner was on the 
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moment of beiog served, she apologized ibr 
the dday of her particular attentions till that 
ceremony was performed. — 0, man dieu, — 
what an enormous piece of ^roast beef did 
I see, sufficient for a troop of dragoons. 
This mealy however, lasted but * a short 
time, when I received a message from Ma- 
dame Wentworth, that she wished to see 
me. I found her at the desert with two 
children that were perfect Cupids.^ — She 
placed a chair for me herself, asked me, 
whether I diose red 6t white wine, helped 
me to a glass of that which I preferred^ 
and, placing a plate of cakes by me, 
made the most polite enquiries after you t 
On my hoping, in return^ that Monsieur 
Wentworth was well, she said, he was 
just gdne with the.physician to the chamber 
of a sick servant, as he always attended to 
see that his domestics received the same 
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attentions as vrould be shewn to himself in 
a similar situation. — ^ When any of the 
/emale servants are ill, this task/ she said^^ 
' devolves upon me, — She then told thechil- 
dren to make their enquiries after you^ and 
to present their devoirs^ which they did in 
French, and in the prettiest manner ima- 
ginable. She now rang the bell, and gave 
some directions in English to a servant, 
which I afterwards understood, were to 
make my visit as agreeable as possible. I 
then sat down to a second dinner, for 
which my walk had prepared me. The 
company consisted of the housekeeper, the 
femmede-chambre, the upper ser\'ant of 
the children, the cook, and Monsieur 
Francois ;— every thing was eiccellent> and 
in abundance. We afterwards proceeded 
to the nursery, where, after drinking tea in 
the English fashion, a card party was 

VOL. m. . K 
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formed till it was time for me to think of 
returning. The cook and Monsieur Fran- 
cois proposed t^ conduct me to the Abbey> 
when notice was given of its being a very 
rainy evening,— -In an instant every prepa- 
ration was made to protect me from the 
inclemency of the weather. Umbrellas, 
cloaks, shawls, and thick shoes were all 
provided ; and it really seemed as if the 
happiness of the family depended on my 
getting to the Abbey without suffering 
any material inconvenience.^ While we 
were ia this bustle, Mrs. Wentworth sent 
to know if my return to the Abbey could 
not be. dispensed with till the morning; 
and, on my reply, that I would rather en- 
counter any weather than fail in my attend- 
ance on you, she instkntly ordered the 
CQaii^b^ in which I returned? with her femme^ 
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d^CK^harnbre, who was ordered to accompany 
me.* 

'* Thfe is common sense, hideed, Victoif e/^ 
daid the Marchioness^ '* and I perceive it 
has perfectly enchanted you/* — «* Nay, 
Madam j have 1 not every reason to be 
so ?-— And, if 1 may take the liberty of 
making the observation, it is uncommon 
sense. At least, it is such as I never saw 
before. — The whole family composed one 
scene of goodhumour, good^nature, and 
human kindness ; and how they treat their 
servants T'— « Ay, my good girl, .that's the 

common sense which has conquered you/' 

^ Why, madam, you welf know, that if a 
domestic, male or female, is taken ill, in any 
of the great families in France, they are 
instantly sent to the hospital, others are 
hired in their places, and no further en- 
quiry is made about them. — The old mo- 
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ther-housekeeper of the Abbey counts her 
beads j repeats her ave-marias and paternos- 
ters, and as she crosses herself, says the whole 
English nation will go to the devil. — But I 
will believe as much of that as I please ; for 
I cannot persuade myself that people who 
possess so much generosity and loving kind- 
ness, as they do, will be destined hereafter 
to such abominable company. At least, 
madam, I know this, — that I would prefer 
meeting in the other world, wherever it may 
be, the excellent family with whom. I 
passed yesterday afternoon, heretics as they 
are, than some of those with whom I shall 
pass to-day, good Catholics as they may be. 
— And when you, madam, have passed a 
few days at the chateau, you, I am sure, 
will be of my opinion." 

'^ Whatever sentiments we may enter- 
tain on these subjects, it will be a very great 
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violation of common sense, if we do not 
keep them to ourselves. — We shall, other- 
wise, run the risk of being dismissed with- 
out the least ceremony from these holy walls, 
and all the very useful comforts which we 
enjoy wkhin them." " And, if we should, 
madam, the Wentworths, I am certain, 
would take us in, and give us greater.'* 

'* You are getting a Httle wild upon this 
subject,*' said the Marchioness, " and, there- 
fore, I shall conclude it with desiring you to 
be discreet. — But, in the fervour of your 
imagination, I should imagine you must 
have omitted some kind of compliment or 
other, which Mrn. Wentworth has sent to 
me; — or have you left it, my dear Vic- 
toire, behind, in the carriage ?'* — "I beg ten 
thousand pardons, madam, but I forgot to 
tell you, that Mrs. Wentworth will do her- 
self the honour to wait upon you to- mot- 
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row morning, if she receives no message 
from you to name a more convenient day.** 
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Ok the follo^viog morning Mrs. Went* 
worth arrived at the Abbey :— ^* I am 
eame/' said she^ on entering the apartment; 
'* with your leave, Madame DlUois, to pw» 
thQ morning with yoii/' "And the afternoon 
too,'! hope," said the Marchioness.—" You 
will excase me, but that ia impoasifale, as I 
iiever dine from home, but whan Mr. 
Wantworth is with me :^**^is, I l^now, ia 
not a Parisian custom, but you mast pity 
and forgive me, if I adhere to one of those 
domestic habits which have altogether 
formed the happiness of my life.** — " Dif- 
ferent countries/' said the Marchioness, 
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'^ have different usages ; and I have no right 
to consider any with disreiipectj because they 
differ from those of my own. At all ev^fits^ 
I shall not dispute the matter with you. — I 
am aware that our French libertine man* 
ners will not stand against English mora* 
lity.**-f have sufiered too much from the 
deliriums of the former, to become their 
champion against the latter,-*- In fact^ love 
has nothing to do with the marriage of par^ 
ties in high life in this country. Motives 
of interesti or pride, are the inducen>ients to 
our matrimonial unions ; and if, as is the 
too natural consequence, men prefer every 
woman to their wives, it follows, of course; 
that women will prefer every man to theif 
husbands : — ^and hence proceeds the liber- 
tine character of the higher orders of the 
French noblesse : for those of the poorer class 
are not rich enough to purchase such indul* 
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gences^ and, therefore, escape the conta^ 
gion. — I do assure you, that I w^s not indis' 
posed to my husband, and if he had really 
loved and preferred me, I could have loved 
and preferred him. His conduct shaped mine, 
and I am afraid to think that I rivalled 
him. — But the pleasures of such a life as % 
led, were violent, tumultuous, and irre« 
gular; and not unfrequedtly iniermpted 
by poignant mortifications, and real dis* 
tresses. He at length fell in a dud, on 
account of a mistress, and !,■ b at 

that is no matter. — I am more than half 
cured of my follies ; and who knows but 
your example and good counsels may 
achieve the rest** 

• Mrs. Wentworth was perfectly well 
acquainted with the errors of her sex, 
though she never suffered herself to be in- 
volved in them ; while Madame D lUois, 
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who had an excellent understanding, and 
had sufiered so much from past follies, be- 
gan seriously to reflect on tlie con- 
sequences of continuing in them.^ — ^Thus, 
the English lady, by enlarging a little the 
usual bounds of her conversation to suit her 
French acquaintance ; and the French lady 
narrowing her's in proportion, to accommo* 
date it to her English visitor, — they met at 
a point which rendered their society very 
pleasant to each other. 
. *< But, pray, my good friend," said Ma- 
dame D'lUois, " does love always preside 
over the nuptial ceremony in England ?"t^ 
" By no means/ replied Mrs. Wentworth, 
'^ though, I believe, it generally! does ; 
interest,, and pride,, and sometimes even 
pQlitics wilL produce an hymeneal union 
among us. — But libertinism is not a natural 

conjsequence as it is with . you»-r-Persons 

k3 
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frequently rosrry, in my country, without 
any victtent ^j^tftchment, and yet maintain 
tbe connection in honour, decorum, and 

|;iQdBdu.r-^A SQnse of gratitude, of duty^ 
and of Qh^racter, will effeqt that inviolable 
eonduct in iome, v^hieh r? al aflfeotion pro« 
duoea in others.-^For though we are not 
without examples, among our persons of 
rank, o£ known violation of the most 
aacred dnties of the married state, they 
are but rare : — and though their high sta- 
tion, and large fortune, may keep them 
afloat in the circles of fashion^ they are 
avoided by many, and despised by all, who 
have not given way to equal profligacy* 
There is no country in the worki^ and I 
believe there never was one, where female 
chastity has been, or is so generaily main- 
t£uned, and so universally honoured, as in 
that which I can btiast to be my own ; and 
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where the moral virtues are so seriously 
cultivated, and so devoutly practised :— ^at 
the same time, I must be understood to 
speak not as representing England as a ro- 
mantic paradise of perfection, but with a 
reserved allowance for the unavoidable 
errors and imperfections of our commofi 
nature. — You haye already observed^ that 
different countries have different customs 
and usages ; but though you did not urgeT 
that observation as an argument on which 
you had any great reliance^ I shall beg leave 
iXx answer it. — I shall contemi that we^ 
good people of England, do not consider 
moral conduct as a custom, but a disposi- 
tion ;— a virtue, which it is a leadings ob» 
jeetof our education to teach, ua to prac« 
tice, and to preserve j and without whicb^ 
life wilt lose it& honour, its charm^ and its > 
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** I do not presume,'* said Madame D'll- 
lois, ^ to contend with your philosophy ; — 
but you will condescend to instruct me in 
the distinction which you make between a 
custom and a duty." 

^^ I shall endeavour," replied Mrs. 
Wentworth, *^ to obey your commands : 
and I was rather prepared, I must, own, for 
the question ; because 1 well know that 
7a mode is a kind of talrsmanic expression, 
with persons of your rank and cmmtry, that 
sanctions every thmg, and, consequently, 
involves them both. — Now, honour, or 
virtue, Avith us, both in man and womaQ, is 
not a custom which is capable of change,, 
pr is subject to circumstances, but a per* 
manent, invariable principle of rectitude, 
and, therefore, an universal duty» — On the 
contrary, the alliance between noble and 
commercial families, which is not uncom* 
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mon with us, is a custom. — ^We are a com- 
mercial people, and our national prosperity 
depends, in a great measure, oh our national 
trade. — Hence it i?, that many of our 
noble families may trace their wealth! to 
commercial ancestors.-^ -The younger 
branches of our noble families sometimes 
engage in commerce, and the daughters of 
opulent merchants are as well educated, 
and as fit to appear in the higher circles of 
life, as those who were born in them : — 
while a different custom prevails with 
you, and an impassable gulph, as I have 
always understood, is placed between the 
noble and commercial ranks ; arising, how- 
ever, as I presume, not from any principle 
which implies duty, but frc^n the political 

structure of the government of your 
country/* 

** This is a custom,*' observed Madame 
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D IIIois> ^^ which^ from whatever, cause it 
may proceed, is so strictly adhered to, as to 
possess, in some degree^ the force of a law. 
It is sometimes, however^ though very 
rarely, violated : — and I shall make you 
sp[)ile, perhaps, when I add^ that the com*- 
mercial man, though he ha^s ship- loads of 
gold^ will soon find himself in a most piti- 
able condition, whose foolish and absurd 
yanity induces him to purchase a wile from 
the class of nobility, A very recent domes- 
. tic history of this nature, which I will relate 
fao you, without the least exaggerated cir- 
cumstance will serve to illustrate the cus- 
tom. — ^It will, I fear, rather shock than, 
amuse you; but it isastory inpoin^t; andjr 
]fou ixiay he assured^ is lltexaUy ttue*"^ 
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Lisimony — or. Heigh-ho! for a Noble 

mfo. 

^^ Louisa^ who was the daughter of the 
Countess de B-~^^ had been educated 
with uncommon care by her mother. That 
is to say, she was a very fine performer on 
the instruments in fashion, sung in a very 
superior style, danced with admirable grace, 
could explain herself tolerably well in 
Italian, and had a Kttfe elementary babble 
in history and geography. T© crown all, 
sb0 was very handsome. 

•* Lisimdfl, who had made a rapid fortune 
in commercial speculations, and thefinancial 
concerns of Govemmeni; and possessed 
withal an agreeable person^ as well aj& 
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amiable manners^ ventured to appear 
among the young men of quality, who 
courted the favour of the charming 
Louisa. He made an offer of marriage, 
which was favourably received. He was 
accordingly treated with peculiar attention 
by Madame Bersan's family and circle, — 
He was loaded with the nlost flattering 
compliments on the occasion, and heard 
nothingbut congratulations on hi$ approach* 
ing union with a family, as distinguished 
for its virtues and noble qualities, as for 
their high birth and station in the world. — 

Of the latter, Madame de B and her 

daughter had a very ample portion .; , but( 
of the former, they enjoyed^no more than 
a woman, who had been' remarkable for her 
gallantries, and a young woman, fashioned 
by her, might be supposed to possess. — 
They had. a taste for< all. those expenses. 
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which their finances did not allow them to 
indulge: Lisimon's wealth was exactly 
what they wanted ; so, after having insisted 
on his purchasing one of those employ-, 
ments under Government, to which rank 
is attached^ — the marriage was concluded. — 
Lisimon's head was turned with his good 
fortune ; he was the happiest of human 
beings; while all the friends of Louisa 
were delighted at a marriage, which placed 
her at the head of a splendid establishment, 
of which she knew perfectly to do . all the 
honours.— She also, to prove her regard 
for Lisimon, proposed to pass the first 
months of their marriage, which were in 
the fine season of the year, in the uninter-r 
rupted enjoyment of domestic happines at 
his ch&teau, at the distance of about twenty 
leagues from Paris. 

'^ It so happened, however, that a Mon- 
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steur de Sainval, a young, insinuating, 
handdome Colonel of Dragoons, had taken 
a small country-house in the neighbourhood 
of Lisimon ; and be was in the habit of 
ooming frequently to visit the Countess de 

B , who was passing the summer with 

her daughtefi-^indeed^ it was some time 
tmce Alt daughter herself had taken a de- 
cided Fancy to this amiable officer, and to 
let him know it — He was not insensible of 
her preferei»e, — passion socoeeded, — and 
-, but no matter. — The history must 
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be left to unfold itself in its own way. 

'^ Lisimon was so enraptured with hik 
wife, that he lived only in the contempla* 
tbn of her. — But he was not jealatis> — nof 
was he troublesome, — When he married a 
woman of quality, and had purchased a 
title, he determined to act up, in all forms 
and punctilios, to his new diarac^er, and he 
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never invaded her {nivileges, or intruded 
upon those hours which she chose to re^ 
serve to hers^ — She acted her part with 
a perfect knowledge of the necessary cos- 
tume, and lisimdn considered himself as 
the happiest of roen, and was sometimes 
even surprized at the extent of his felicity. 
^' Butf notwithstanding the unintrusive 
complaisance^ and submissive attentions of 
her husbandy Louisa occasionally languished 
for opfX)rtunit]e8 which did not occur. 
During the long period, three ^ days, she 
had not seen the Gobnel for a momentalone : 
impaticfit at thiscrnel intervail, sbe assumed a 
violent head-ache, retired at an early hour» 
and itesired that elw might not be dia-» 
turbed. — Lisimon, therefore, prepared, as, 
from etiquette, and other circumstances, 
he had been frequently used to do, to sleep 
in his own apartment«-^Nor was it long 
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after he might be supposed to have embraced 
his solitary pillow^ that Louisa^ already pre«> 
pared for the expedition^ mounted her horse^ 
with one of her mother's servants to attend 
her, and was not long iri galloping over the 
league which lay between the chateau, and 
the country-house of Sainval. 

^^ Lisimon^ unhappy at the illness of 
his wife^ — was prevented^ by his tender 
anxieties^ from closing his eyes; andj 
as he lay awake, his vigilant solicitude was 
disturbed by a noise^ which appeared to 
him to proceed from the sudden arrival or 
departure of persons on horseback.-— He 
instantly called his valet de-chambre to be 
informed of the circumstance. Saint Val 
had long been a faithful, and confidential ser* 
vant, who was sincerely attached to his mas- 
ter, and was too well acquaintedwith the pro- 
gress of his dishonour, which, indeed, he had 
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long foreseen.— He^ had used all the influ- 
ence he possessed, and all the arguments it 
became him to urge, to turn him aside from 
this ill assorted marriage; but what coun- 
sels could be expected to prevail in the 
mind of a man inflamed by vanity, and 
seduced by love ? — * What is that trampling 
of horses which I have just heard ?' — Saint 
Val, in a state of the most afliicting con* 
sternation, knew not what to answer, and 
was silent. — < Tell me,' exclaimed Lisimon, 
in a tone of extreme rage and impatience,— ^ 
< what is the matter. I will know it, what- 
ever it may be ; so delay not an instant, as^ 
you value me, or my displeasure, to inform 
me.'—* Alas ! Sir/ replied the afflicted 
Saint Val, * my mistress is gone, I know 
where, with a servant, whose person I could 
not clearly distinguish/ — * That is impos- 
sible r — *It is too true. Sir,* for I saw them de- 
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parL' — ^Lisiman instantly flew to faer apart^^ 
meat, awoke her servants^ undrew die cnr^ 
tainB of her bed^ — and she was not tbere.^ — 
He instantly locked the doors of the dif^ 
fereat chambtfSy wi& the women in them, 
secured the* keys i and^ m a paroxysm of 
despair^ hurried away to inform^ his mod^ier- 
in-law of her, and his dishonour. 

^< It waasome time before he could gainad- 
xnittance.: — When ais herelated the sad; did^ 
graceful tale, he]wept with rage. — 'Awoman/ 
said he^ ^ forwhocn I have done so much, — 
whom I loved with so nitich tenderness, 
and who so lately cksped me in her arms, 
and lavished on me the warm declarations 
of affectionate fondness, — for her — — « — / 
^ I am petrified with astonishment,* said the 
Cburktess ^ — *but let me in treat you to calm 
yourself ; and, after all, are you sure that 
you are not deceived T—^O! heavens, I am. 
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indeed^ deceive by the basest of womea ;^ 
V have examined her apartmentS|~slie ift 
mot there ; oor shall clie enter tlKm again^ 
— they are locked, and I have the key» 
with nne,— biit I am incapable of utter 
ance^ — Saint Val will tell you the rest/ — 
^ And is it/ said the Countes^ assuming ait 
air of angry dignity, 'is it on the report of 
that lying rascal, that you have awakened 
me atsuchan unseasonable hour, — and made 
sud;i an extraordinary disturbance; — for- 
shame. Sir, for shame. — Your^conduet is 
abominable, and deserves the resentment it 
shall feel: — my daughter is superior to 
your suspicions ; she has been too well 
brought up, not to set them at defiance.— ^ 
She resembles me, and is worthy of the 
rank which she inherits ; nor has she done 
any thing to cfisgrace it, but by marrying 
you." — *Lisimon, confused and confounded, 
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retired to his chamber overwhelmed with 
affliction and amazement 

^' It was now three in the morning, and 
he had given his orders to watch the return 
of the lady ; and^ hearing a noise on the 
side of the garden, where Saint Val lay in 
wait, he hastened thither. — As he was pro- 
ceeding,he heard the report of apistol, which 
appeared to be at a short distance from him ; 
and, at the same time, a voice exclaimed, 
I am killed. — He hurried to the spot, and 
found they were the last words of his faith- 
ful servant — Saint Val had fallen, and 
while he was calling for assistance, had ex- 
pired. — The murderer had fled and left no 
traces behind him. 

During the absence of Lisimon from the 
chateau, Louisa had reached her apart- 
ment The confidential servant did not 
answer her signal, and she began to be 
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alarmed at the circumstance^ when her 
mother appeared to inform her that she. 
was discovered, and to assist her in baffling 
her injured husband. Fortunately, Louisa 
hada master key to her apartment, which had 
been made for the more ready admittance 
of Sainval : the difficulty of obtaining an en-* 
trance was, therefore, removed ; and in a few ' 
minutes she was undressed, in bed, and pre- 
pared to receive the reproaches of her hus- 
band.Hesoonappeared,andexpressed himself 
from the dictates of the fury which agitated 
him.-^But the scene was soon changed,* 
and he found himself unable to resist the 
violence with which he was assailed, — He 
was the accuser, the judge, and the wit- 
ness ; but, instead of penitence, he found 
reproach: and instead of submission to his' 
sentence, he was himself accused. 

«^ Do you imagine,* exclaimed the 

VOL, III. L 
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Countess^ with all the yehemence of an 
assumed passion^ * do you suppose that my 
daughter can ever condescend to pardon 
you ?— With what reproadies ought I to 
load myself for hayiDg preferred aw^ a 
wretch as you^ when so many persona oi 
the first distinction courted my alliance/-*-^ 
' After you have thus outraged me with 
your base suspicions/ added Louisa^ ^ how 
dare you to appear before me. — Leave my 
sight ;— and let me curse my folly without 
beholding the object of it : — go and con- 
sole yourself, if you can, with the sugges- 
tions of a heart, as base as the origin and 
condition of him who possesses it.' 

^V Lisimon, in the mean time^ was so 
astonished and confounded^ that he could 
not utter a word^ and was about to 
yield to this impetuous display of artifice 
and audacity^*— when his furious mothdr^in- 
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law returned to the drai^ — ^ Know, Sir/ 
said sb^ ^ that I am equal to any things 
and^ while I live^ the honour cS my daugh- 
ter shall not be exposed by a baie^born man 
as thou art. — My orders are already given ; . 
in an hour I shall depart^ and my daughter 
will accompany me. — I shall not leave one 
so dear to me^ and so worthy of my best 
afiections, a prey to your vulgar fiiry.* 

" On their arrival in Paris Aey com- 
menced a suit against Lisimon . in order to 
obtain a separatbn. It will not be supposed 
that such spirits as theirs would fail in 
making the diarges, and finding the means 
to support them.— They took all advan- 
tages :~for they were no sooner informed 
that the poor, faithful Saint Val had beent 
killed by one of their own domestics, in 
OTder to screen his mistress, than they 
named Lisimon himself as the murderer of 

L2 
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his feithful serrant; who was. boldly 
Sitated to have fallen a victim to the jea- 
lousy of his master. 

" On his unhappy marriage, he had, 
such was his infatuation, settled half of 
his fortune on this noble lady;- and her. 
great object was to enjoy it. Her mother 
had been heard to say, and there is little 
doubt of the assent of her daughter, that 

« 

it was very much to be lamented, that the 
master had not been killed instead of the 
servant. Their project, however, of ob- 
taining, a separation, promised success. — 
Lisimon had to contend with the vulgar 
opinion, which is always to take part 
against, and to make a mockery of, unfor- 
tunate husbands. His former friends, per- 
sons in the same rank of. life with himself, 
had deserted him ; his latter acquaintance, 
to whose society his marriage had elevated 
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him, rejoiced at the disgrace of an upstart ; 

and the judges were prejudiced against 

him. Such was the situation, and so 

unpropitious every circumstance about 

bim, that his own lawyers advised him. to 

solicit an accommodation ; and he was 

obliged to give up. to her immediate posf- 

sessioa the settlement which he had made 

\ 

upoa her in case of his death. That 

event, however, was at no great distance ; 
— for^ in less than two years, he fell a vic- 
tixn. to his disappointments, and left her 
rich and independent. 

^ In a short time she married Sainval, 
who was expensive, profligate, and loaded, 
with debts. They for some, time main- 
tained an establishment at Paris; but in a 
style that could not last, and absolute ruin 
closed, their career. — He seized on every 
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Ihing in his power, and abandoned her on 
a pretext of making the tour of Earope. 

** Thus reduced, the wretched Louisa 
was not only deserted by those who had 
been the witnesses^ and some of the ac- 
complices in her abominable proceedings, 
but was the declared object of their repro«^ 
bation and abhorrence.-— »So that, while 
she was yet possessed of youth and beauty, 
she had no other resource but to retire 
wt£h her mother to some distant provincial 
town, to lament her past follies and to be 
forgotten." 
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m 

"Well," said Mrs. Wentworth, ^* I thank 
Heaven it is a French story ; but, indeed, 
1 might have spared my gratitude on the 
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occasion^ for it could not have happened: 
in England.*— Neither our manners nor 
our laws would have permitted it. — Nay, 
to nineteen out of twenty, or, indeed, in a 
much greater proportion, it would not be 
believed as possible at any time, or in any. 
country." '' What!'' said the Mar- 
chioness^ ia a* tone perfectly intelligible,. 
'^ does such a thing as connubial infidelity 
on the part of the women never happen 
in your immacuUte country ?*• " I have 
akeady said, I believe,** answered Mrsi. 
Wentworth, ^* that it sometimes does ;— 
but it is so rare at least as to be esteemed 
a criminal act, and ti'eated acQordingly.-^ 
But to answer your question in its utmost 
extent,— I will suppose the possibility of 
two such characters having existed in 

England as the Countess de B- and 

her daughter, and that an English Lisimon 
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had made a similar discovery of his wife^s 
infidelity. — ^The consequences would have 
been exactly as I shall have the honour to 
relate to you. — In the first place, he would 
have sent the mother-in-law and her 
daughter out of his house, without the 
least ceremony. — He would then have ap- 
plied to the law, which is administered by 
judges whom no power can awe, no wealth 
'can bribe, and no solicitation can influence 
to swerve from their duty, to punish the 
|)aramour, who would have been sentenced 
to a heavy pecuniary mulct, or imprison- 
ment till it was paid, for his breach of 
friendship, hospitality, and honour. — A di- 
vorce would have followed ; the marriage 
settlement would have been dissolved; — 
and while Madame would have been left 
to the conscience and affection of Mon- 
sieur Sainval for her support, and to' the 
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contempt of society for her reward, Lisi- 
mon might have married another woman, 
whose virtues would have repaid him for 
his past folly and disappointment/'— 
*^ But/' said the Marchioness, in rather a 
hasty tone of enquiry, *' Would not her 
femiJy have resented this conduct ?" — " By 
no means," said Mrs. Wentworth, " our 
noble families never support any branch 
that has dishonoured them, and faithless 
wives, and unchaste daughters, are, in 
England, considered as dishonourable cha- 
racters.*' — ^^ O,'* said Madame D*Illois, 
with a sigh, a shrug of her shoulders^ and 
a cast up of her fine eyes > to the ceiling, 
*^ this morality is a charming thing !*' — 
" And you will excuse me,- my dear Mar- 
chioness, if r venture an opinion, that the 
haut ton of Paris would not he the worse 

for a little more of it.'* — ^' Remember^ 

l3 
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Mrs. Wcntworth, that you are not my 
G>nfessor ; but I am not prophetic enough 
to encourage the hope of such a reforma* 
tion/' 

The morning chit chat soon concluded^ 
when Mrs. Wentworth returned hpme to 
the enjoyment of domestic happiness ; or> 
which is the same thing, to the discharge 
of domestic duties, and left the Marchi-^ 
oness and her femme-de-chambre to talk 
over this high-flown morality. They both 
were willing to acknowledge that it was a 
very fine thing ; but it was not a la made 
de Paris. *^ We are safe, however/* said 
Madame D'lUois, " in these protecting 
walls, where so many religious duties ape 

continually performing, " ^' And 

where,** interrupted Victoire, *< there is* 
Ho morality at all. — '< T^sez vous, men 
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Enfant,** said her mistress,— and the con-- 
Yersation concluded. 
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On the following day the Marchioness en* 
tertained a quartetto of the Chanoinesses : 
— Sister Agatha was one of them ; when 
Madame D'lUois took an opportunity of 
asking her» in a quaint way^ when she 
heard from Switzerland? ** O, as for 
that/ answered Agatha, " I think no more 
of Switzerland ; — that folly is at an end ; 
—I shall never see it again; — my state 
and condition is settled;^-! may, it is 
true, have had my fancies; but they are 
passed away :— my heart has had its incli- 
nations ; but the continual reflection that 
thsey could never be gratified, has subdued 
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them : — they are gone to sleep, — to awake 
no more, but under some new character^ 
— and in another state of being ; — but 
what that state may be, I do not presume 
to determine-: — but we shall know/* con- 
tinued she, with a curious look, that Ma- 
danie D'llloiss sagacity did not connpre- 
hend; — ^' we shall all know in Heaven's 
own good time." 

The party was merry, as usual : — t\K 
Chanoinesses danced and sung, and told 
their little storie$; and plainly proved that 
the late observaticjii , of Victoire on the 
severe morality of those walls was not 
made by chance. 
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An event now happened, which confirmed 
the femmede-chambre's notions with a 
Vengeance. 

t The next morning as Madame D'lllois 
was at breakfast, and engaged in reading a 
very interesting letter from her father^ 
Victoire entered hastily, and indeed almost 
breathless, into the apartment, '* You 
know," said the Marchioness, " the sub- 
ject which occupies me, and that I gave 
orders not to be interrupted.'* " Why> 
Madam, do you know r.othing of Sister 
Agatha ?'*—« Is the girl mad ?— What 
should I know of her ? — Why, she would 
asi soon dare to quit the convent for ever 
a& come here without special pernnssion.** 
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•~^* And that, Madam, she has done with- 
out any permission whatever/' 

The Marchioness instantly laid down 
th^ letter, interesting as it was, to hear the 
history. •' Come,'* said, she^ ** let me 
know all about it.'* " Why, Madam, 
Sister Agatha dined with you yester* 
day.*"^— " 1 know that, you simpleton, as 
well as you ; but tell me, prithee, soma<> 
thing that I do. not know." Victoire pro* 
oeeded.— «^* After she left you last night, 
fhe went to. her apartment as usual, and. 
when the visiting Chanoiness took hear 
evening rounds, she found hers occupied in. 
drawing. Hiis morning she. did not ap-f 
gear, at early mass; and qq a sister being, 
dispatched to her chamber to enquire into, 
the cause of h^r absence, she was not. 
there. Her drawing remained on the 
table, her habit lay on the bed, and somd 
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pieces of cord scattered aboat the floor^ 

» 

denoted that something of a package had 
been prepared, when it appeared that her 
drawers were without the usual quantit]^ 
of linen. — In short, Madam, she is off;— ^ 

« 

but where, or with whom, Heaven only 
knows/ Madame D'lilois had no doubt 
of her destination ; but that, for the best 
reasons in the world, she kept to herself. 

A confusion reigned throughout the 
house. — ^The bell rung to summon a chap<> 
ter of the whole body, to hold a solemn^ 
council on the extraonliriary occasion, — 
when it was determijned to dispatch per- 
sons in every direction to overtake and; 
bring back the fugitive. But she had so many 
hours the start of them, and beingconducted. 
also by a certain little guide who would 
fend her wings to quicken her flighty she 
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might, as . there is no doubt she did^ set all 
pursuit at defiance^ 

The Abbess now thought it became her 
to visit the deserted apartment, when she. 
very soon discerned something which had 
escaped the eyes of the whole sisterhood r 
—and that was nothing less than a letter^ 
Attached by a thread to the rosary which 
hung at the head of the bed. — It was ad- 
dressed to the Lady Abbess^ and the^whole 
€X)mmtinity were instantly ordered to at- 
tend the reading its important contents.. 
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The letter which the Lady Abbess read* 
with great solemnity to her attentive, andj. 
perhaps^ curious auditory^ wa& as* followjs : 
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" Most Reverend Mother, 

" I humbly, address this paper io 
you from two motives. First, to save you 
the trouble of a pursuit of me, which 
might otherwise be thought necessary, by 
the information, that before my absence 
will probably be discovered, L shall have 
passed the Austrian Frontier, and be out 
'of the reach of any power which you can 
employ. Six hours were fully sufficients 
for this purpose, — and in twenty- four I 
shall not only have arrived at Maestricht, 
a Dutch fortified town, where Colonel de 

L- -'s regiment is in garrison, but 

'be united to him in marriage, according 
to the laws of Holland. And, secondly, 
to asgure you, with the most solemn asse- 
veration, that no person whatever within 
your walls had any concern in, or any 
knowledge of, my flight. It was arranged. 
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contrived^ and settled, by Colonel d^ 
L and myself. He took the oppor- 
tunity of the season of the vmtage^ to 
assume the diaracter of a labourer in your 
vineyards ; and while he was employed in 
that which adjoins to, and indeed forms a 
part of, the abbey gardens^ the cOramunv- 
cation txx>k pleoe, and the plan fcnmed 
between us, by whidi I have been enabled 
to withdraw myself from your com^ 
munity. 

*^ I had made, with a parental permid- 
mon, the most solemn engagements of my 

heart to Colonel de L — , when, on 

my peremptory refusal to transfer them to 
an object my heart detested, a tyrannical 
father, to whose avarice and pfide I re- 
fused to sacrifice my first and purest aflfeo- 
tions, exercised a power which, though the 
laws might sanction, Heaven, in its perfect 
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justice^ could not approve, and compelled 
me to take that vow which you witnessed? 
and submitted me/ most reverend Mother, 
to your government. — When my lips ut- 
tered it, my heart denied it, and I most 
devoutly made a silent protest before God 
against it, with the pious resolution to 
break it ; but for his sake alone who had a 
prior claim upon me. Had he proved 
feithless to me, I should have proved faithr 
ful, to the end of my days, to those vowi 
which you heard me utter, and to that 
altar where you received me as one of 
your cloistered daughters. — But he was 
faithful to his affection, as I have been to 
mine ; — and to fulfil the object of it to us 
both, he obtained permission to exchange 
his rank in a Swiss regiment in the service 
of France for one in that of Holland.— 
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This was the signal for our re-union>— and 
we are re-united. 

*' I have broken my second engagemenf, 
that I might inviolably maintain my first, 
and if I perform the duties of it, — if I 
am faithful to my nuptial contract, as I 
trust I shall be, I cannot believe that I 
have committed an offence in the eye of 
Heaven. — I am only faithful to my first 
vows; — and the ofTence, whatever it raay^ 
be, must rest with the power which would 
have compelled me to break them for 
ever. 

*^ I beg leave, most reverend Mother^ 
to express my gratitude for all your good- 
ness to me; — nor am I less sensible of the 
kindness of the Chanoinesses, which they 
unceasingly manifested to . 

<' Sister Aqaxha/*' 
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After a very grave and pious exhortation 
from the Superior, the Sisters were dis- 
missed to their apartments to indulge 
those opinions on this singular event, 
which their respective ages, character, and 
circumstances might naturally suggest. 

As the Lady Abbess entered her saloon, 
Madame D'lllois followed her. 

** I was just proposing,*' said she, " my 
dear niece, to desire a little conversation 
with you on this mortifying and very pain- 
ful event — ^The rules of this establishment 
are of that enlarged nature, that it is im- 
possible to prevent an accident of this 
kind, if the solemn and sacred vow which 
is made by those who become its inha- 
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bitants, — or the severe consequences if a 
fugitive should be brought back, do not 
predominate over every other considera- 
tion. — ^The Chanoinesses are allowed^ at 
oertaua periods, to visit thdr relaticxis- ivl 
any part of the kingdom where they may 
reside ; and such an opportunity they may 
always seize of flying from their profession, 
if they chuse to risk the consequences.-^ 
But such a catastrophe was never yet 
known during the centuries since its esta* 
blishment ; and I cannot but be senably 
afi^ted, that the first should take place in 
the period of my administration. I am. 
persuaded^ that no just blame can attach 
tome; and to prevent the least impute*, 
tion, I have ordered a pursuit to be imme- 
diately undertaken, though I well know 
that it will be. altogether fruitless. — It is 
an event that will occasion a great deal of 
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phaenration; but to that I musk submit, 
aad Qonsole mysdf with the consciousness 
that it has not proceeded from any want 
of vigilance or relaxation of discipline. I 
have exercised the one^ and maintained the 
other^ to the utmost extent of my power. 
If this infatuated young woman's &ther 
should attempt to trouble me^ I have my 
means of effectually resisting him. — But X 
may, perhaps, have some difficulties with 
the Bishop of the diocese, who happens 
now to be at his episcopal residence. I 
must officially notify to him the disaster 
which has befallen us» — and I doubt not 
that we shall see him here. His life, I 
fear, is not so apostolic as it ought to be ; 
but such are the kind of people who, in 
the exercise of their functions, give tlie 
greatest trouble, and are most apt to seize 
on such occasions as these to assume the 
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appearance of piety, which they neither 
feel nor practise, and to exercise severities 
on others which they have merited 
themselves. — But he has the power in 
his hands, and I must submit to it as. 
becomes me." 

^^ My dear aunt,'' said Madame D'lIIois, 
'* I know him well ; — I used frequently to 

meet him at the Countess de D 's 

coteries, and if you will take an opportu- 
nity to let him know that I am at this, 
time so happy as to be a visitor at the 
abbey, he will not have the courage to 
exceed the ordinary and general conduct^ 
which the present circumstances require. 
of him. — He may look grave, ask a few 
useless questions, command the Sisterhood 
to attend him^ and after he has given 
them a serious exhortation, and a solemn 
benediction, he will enjoy the excellent 
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dinner you must prepare for hiniiand then 
return as he came.** 

The Abbess now retired to pen an 
epistle to her Bishop, and the Marchioness 
to talk over the escape with her femme-de- 
chambre. 
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The following day all the different pur* 
suers returned, except one. — He had 
traced the fugitive to the Austrian Fron- 
tier, which it appeared that she had passed 
sixteen hours before, a/id he had dis- 
patched a messenger for instructions how 
to proceed. 
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In a few days the Bishop, accompanied by 
his two grand Vicars^ his Secretary^ and 
a Notary Public, arrived at the abbey.— -^ 
The Community received him with great 
ceremony ; and while his officers attended 
to take an account of the circumstances 
respecting Sister Agatha's escape, the fol- 
lowing conversation took place between 
the Right Reverend Prelate and the Most 
Reverend Mother. 

jRwAop.— ^^ I know not how to express 
my grief, Madam, at the disgrace which has 
fallen upon this house, of which you are 
the guardian." 

Abbess. — " Pardon me, my Lord, with 
all due respect and reverence to your opi- 



z" 
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nion, I must beg leave to ofier my humble 
protest against it. — ^The person who has 
thus broken her vows has disgraced her- 
self, but no dishonour has fallen upon the 
Community, who had no concern in her 
offence ; nor i^as it in my po'wer to pre* 
vent it/* 

B. — " You will not, surely, Madam, 
attempt to impose upon me, by an asser* 
tion that no one suded or assisted her in 
the diabolical plot/' 

ji. — " No one in this house, my Lord ; 
and if you will peruse this letter, which 
she left behind her, the mstery will be 
cfxplained; and the innocence of every 
member of the Community established." 

jB. — " I see she is fled to Holland, and 
married to an Heretic, I suppose. — But let 
me ask if you have no visitors in the 



house r 



M 2 
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A. — " Yes, my Lord, my niece, who is 
come to pass the first epocha of her 
widowhood with me, the Marchioness 
milois."— 

-B.— " O Heavens! Madame D'lUois! 
—The mystery then is unveiled indeed.— 
I should not have wondered if the whole 
house had been seduced. — You will consult 
your own honour, and that of the society 
committed to your charge, to shorten her 
residence here. — It must not be tolerated. 

9 

— ^You cannot be ignorant of her character 
and the life she has led.'' . 

A. — " I ayi not, my Lord, and it was 
to win her from her past follies, that I in- 
vited her hither, to give her time for 
reflection, and that her mind might re- 
cover itself from the habits of that life 
cf dissipation in which she has been 
involved. — She was very young and 
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beautiful when she was married : — her 
husband very soon most scandalously 
neglected her. — ^The consequence was, 
that she was flattered and idolised ; every 
art was employed ta seduce her, and, 
having no one to protect her from the 
unceasing siege of seductions, she may 
have been betrayed- — But I will give you 
my solemn testimony, — and I will confirm, 
it on the view of that cross which is sus- 
pended before us, — to her admirable and 
exemplary conduct since she has been an 
inhabitant of this house. — Nor am I 
without a well-grounded expectation that 
the tranquillity of her present life, 
the daily offices of religion, which she 
never neglects ; the solemn character 
of the place itself; and the society 
which she here enjoys, will effect a due 
reformation in the mind and conduct of 
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my niece; and all these circumstances 
operating upon her understanding, which 
is of a superior cast^ and aided by our 
united prayers to Heaven, will, I trust, 
restore her to the world in a state to be a 
real ornament to it/' 

B. — ^' I did not expect, Maddm, to have 
heard from you, who have foresworn the 
world, and retired from it for everi such an 
apology for its pleasures.'' 

^. — *' Nor did I expect that you, my 
Lord, who pass to much of your time in 
the midst of the gay and fashionable 
world, would be such a severe and relent- 
less judge of them- — Errors may be for- 
given, because they may be redeemed. — '- 
Depravity alone is incorrigible; and my 
niece is not depraved. — Besides, my Lord, 
when you perform the duties of your 
sacred office at the altar of yot^r cathedral 
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churchy you must often have observed, in 
the picture which adds to its solemn 
beauty, the striking representation of par* 
don being granted to the woman taken in 
adultery;, nor can you have forgotten the 
divine reproof of ^ those who withheld it 
from^ hen-^^Bttt;^ with great deference to 
3^ur Lordship, you are not summoned 
hither to sit in judgment on the Marchi* 
oness D'lllois : you will, therefore, proceed, 
my Lord, if you please, to the immediate 
object of your mission/' ' 
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The Bishop ordered the G^mrounity to be 
instantly assembled :-r-When, having . em- 
phatically represented Sister Agatha as an 
object of divine vengeance, and consign^ 
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herito all the devils he could conjure up 
on the occasion^ he dismissed the ladies 
from his presence^ and sat down t6 dinner^ 
which he dignified with a silent solemnity, 
and a very good appetite. — He then took 
his leave^ cursing the fugitive nun in his 
heart as well as his words; — not so muchj 
however, for the offence which she had 
committed, as the mortification he had 
received. But he little thought that 
another rod was preparing for him, which 
would be exercised by a far more active 
hand than that which had given him hia 
morning discipline. 
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The Lady Abbess was sensible of the 

■ 

injustice done to her niece, and was deter- 
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mined to resist it. — Besides, she gave 
more importance to the restorative and 
purifying power of her holy abode than 
the Bishop appeared to allow. 

The bell now rang for vespers, and when 
they were concluded, she invited Madame 
D'lllois to pass an hour with hen The 
curiosity of the latter was all awake to be 
gratified with an account of the episcopal 
visit;, — and that gratification was very 
shortly afforded her. 

'' You were not, my dear niece, so pro* 
phetic as J expected. The Bishop was not 
only most severe on the particular subject 
which caused his visit ; — but, on my men- 
tioning you as my visitor, he instantly 

attributed the poor sister's flight to your 

< 

contrivance, and as unceremoniously urged 

your departure from the abbey. Indeed, 

he employed those terms which obliged me 

M 3 
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to wave the profound respect which I was 
prepared to shew him. — But I have my 
prerogatives^ and shall exercise them in 
requesting you to continue with me 
according to the period of your own 
wishes.*' 

** I am not so astonished^ *my dear aunt, 
at the Bishop's hypocrisy, as I am at his 
extreme* folly. — I am very sensible of the 
errors of my life: — but this holy prelate, 
who is so shocked at their enormity, would 
have most willingly added to the number 
of them.— He was actually, my dear aunt, 
one of my professed lovers ; and, with the 
cross hanging on his breast, made the most 
illicit proposals to me." 

" Gracious Heaven,'* said the Abbess,, 
crossing herself, " is it possible?" — " It is 
not only possible, my dear aunt^ but I will 
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prove the truth of it to your most perfect 
conviction." ' 

The Marchioness immediately rang the 
bell^and desired the servant who answered it^ 
to order Victoire to bring the cassette verte^ 
the green box^ which contained her letters. 
The pious old lady rose from her seat, and, 
pacing the room backwards and forwards, 
continued repeating Pater Nosters and 
Ave Marias till Victoire arrived; who 
presented the green box to her lady, and 
letired, brim full of curiosity, to know what 
the Lady Abbess could have to do with 
such a collection of sin and dissimulation 
as that receptacle contained. 

^' And what may be the contents of that 
curious box ?" said the Lady Abbess. — " I 
am afraid, Madam,'' replied the Marchi* 
oness^ " you will be able to form too just 
a conjecture as to the nature of them, 
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when I select for your perusal an amorous 
epistle^ which was addressed to me by that 
very saint of a Bishop, who has this day 
been to give his benediction to you, and 
to anathematise poor Sister Agatha and 



me.'* 



«c 



May the blessed^ Virgin preserve us 
from all evil ?" said the Abbess, with up- 
lifted eyes ; " what do. I hear ?'* She then 
stepped softly to the other side of the 
room, and dipping her fingers into a pot 
of holy water, she sprinkled the green box, 
in order to exorcise the wicked spirit it 
might contain: — and if a wicked spirit 
could be inclosed in a letter, there were 
enough of them, it must be confessed, in 
this cassette verte to have required a river 
of holy water. — "And now I am ready,*' 
said the Abbess, " to hear what I shall 
scarce bring myself to believe.'* " I am 
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not afraid/* said the Marchioness, " of 
my power to convince you that the letter 
is no. forgery: — besides, this mitred gallant 
is an occasional correspondent of your^s^^ 
and the character of his writing must be 
familiar to you : — it may also be compared, 
in that particular, with his pious epistles to 
y6u. — Besides, I have other proofs at hand, 
if they should be necessary." The Abbess 
took up her rosary, and began a string of 
Ave Marias, while Madame D'lUois rum- 
maged the box for the letter. 

I o^nnot state any particular cause, phy- 
sical or intellectual, why women should be 
suppos^ to possess a larger share of that 
inclination, called curiosity, than the other 
sex; but such is the general opinion:—;; 
and general opinions are seldom without 
some original reason- which justifies their 
adoption. — But be that ds it may ; the 
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good old lady had not, amidst the holy 
cares which occupied her life^ and her long 
seclusion from the world, altogether lost 
that inquisitive spirit to which I have 
alluded ; and she appeared, at least, to 

« 

think Madame D'lUois rather long in find-^ 
ing th^ interesting paper. — She thought 
proper to say, however, " I should not be 
sorry, aflter all, my dear niece, if you could 
not find it.'* — At that moment, however, 
her dear niece exclaimed, with a look and 
tone of malignant triumph, " La Void ! 
here it is ;"* and^ unfolding the letter, she 
presented it to her aunt. — " TB not touch 
it,** said she, crossing herself; " nor am I 
certain that I ought to hedr it ; nor would 
I but as it may tend to your justifi- 
cation. — You may, therefore, read it:"— 
and Madame D'lllois, not unwillingly^ nor 
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without all due emphasis, read the follow* 
ing letter ; — - 



FOLLY CCCLL 

^' Beautiful and all charming MarchIoness> 

** Why will you not understand 
me ? — or rather, wRy do you afTect to mis- 
understand me ? — If I did not speak, — my 
looks would betray the feelings of my 
heart. — I do not approach you as they do, 
who admire you because it is the fashion of 
the day, and that you are the reigning 
beauty of the moment — ^They will quit 
you, as they do the dress of the season, — 
while iny passion, like my habit, knows no 
change, and will ever remain the same. — 
When I requested your permission, on 
Wednesday evening, at the Countess 
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D ^*s, to be permitted to attend your 

toilette on the following morning, you 
pretended not to hear me; and in five 
minutes after invited a little hunched** 
backed Knight of Malta to the altar of 
your charms. You may believe me, when 
I assure you, that I am not accustomed to 
find beauty reluctant : — nor am I habitu- 
ated to receive disdain. Though you may 
treat me with indifForence^ there are those 
who would envy you the triumph of that 
heart which you appear to despise. — I say 
appear^ for I cannot altogether persuade 
myself that I am the object of such a 
degrading sentiment^ or that you can be 
governed in your preferences by a mere 
name, the brilliance of. dress or equipage 
or the adventitious circumstances of a 
profession. Ardent and faithful- passion is 
the same, whether he whose soul is in- 
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^med by it appears in a cassoc, an em- 
broidered suit^ or in a field- marshars uni- 
form ; and in the wars of Cupid, the one 
may boast of as splendid triumphs as the 
other. — Lovely Marchioness, — let me not 
sigh in vain. — You are the divinity which 
I adore. — O, grant me that heaven to 
which I aspire. 

** Your ever devoted. 



« 



" I shall be at Madame de B 's 

to-morrow night j — and let one of those 
smiles, which the mother of Cupid has 
transferred from her cheeks to your's, pre- 
serve me from despair/' 

" I ask you, my dear aunt, to look at 
the signature,'' said Madame D'lllois.— " I 
know it too well," replied the Abbes$, 
« to doubt its being the writing of that 
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wolf 1(1 sheep's clothing/ Then, lifting 
up her hands and eyes, she threw herself 
upon her knees before a crucifix that was 
suspended in the closet, to implore the 
author of the true faith to protect it from 
such faithless ministers. There she re- 
mained long enough to give the Marchi- 
oness an opportunity to replace her papers 
and compose herself. 

The following little conversation then 
tucceeded: — 

*^ I fear, my dear niece, that the green 
box contains the works of the Devil him* 
self, and ought to be consigned to the 
flames which are for ever doomed to tor- 
ment the authors of them.*'-*—" I do not 
den) the charge. Madam, I assure you, 
and when I entered this sacred asylum it 
was my intention to consign them to the 
flames. Some subsequent circumstances. 
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however^ determined me to prolong the 
fate to which they were destined ; and I 
have good reason^ you must acknowledge^ 
my dear aunt> to be satisfied with ' the 
delay, as they have been the means of 
compelling the Devil to bear testioionf 

against himself.** *« May* the blessed 

Saints and holy Angels protect the Church 
•nd the Nation 1 for when I reflect on the 
little care that is given to the one, and the 
universal profligacy which prevails in the 
othefj I cannot but believe, that if it were 
not for the continual prayers and holy 
lives of those who are solely devoted to 
religion, that they would both be inevitably 
doomed to that destruction, which must 
follow the withdrawing of the divine favour 
and protection/' " That may happen^ my 
reverend aunt, sooner than we expect. — I 
have a letter from my father on that sub« 
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ject, which I intended to communicate to 
you, as it became me ;-^but I waited till 
the agitation of your spirits had acquired 
that composure, which has, within these 
few days, received such an affecting inter- 
ruption.'* ** My brother/' said the 

Abbess, '' has enjoyed the character of 
being a very able statesman: — He, yoa 
must well know, distinguished himself 
in several very important employments.— 
At one time his^power was very great, and 
which appeared, among other things, by 
his obtaining for me the appointment to 
this abbey, when it was solicited with all 
its influence, by one of the first families in 
France. — That power he might have re- 
tained ; but his passions made him negli* 
gent, and, I am afraid, something worse. — 
At all events, his pursuit of sensual plear 

4 

Bures gave his enemies an advantage, which 
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they did not fail to seize, of supplanting 
him. — Thus he sacrificed power to plea* 
sure ; — and in an inordinate pursuit of the 
latter he has continued till his late niar-» 
riage, for which, ridiculous as it was, I did 
' not feel any mortification. — She was the 
first virtuous woman, probably, that he has 
ever known, — and if she at length makes 
a virtuous man of him, so much the better. 
—And now, my dear niece, you will leave 
me to my devotions, as, I trust, you will 
proceed to your*s." 



FOLLY CCCLII. 

Madame D'Illois, we have more than 
once observed, was a woman of under- 
standing ; and though it had been obscured, 
it had not been lost in the hurries of her 
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past life : — since her conventual residence it 
had recovered its tone» and having an unin« 
terrupted exercise of its powers^ had pro- 
duced no small change in her views and 
sentiments ; at the same time she had only 
began to recover her reason ; — a rigid at- 
tention to the more solemn duties was yet 
to come : so that the devotions, to which 
the pious hopes of the Lady Abbess re- 
commended, turned out to be nothing 
more or less than a confabulation with 
Victoire on the passing events of the mo* 
ment ; and some little mirth at the cassette 
verte, the green box, being admitted, with 
all its Sybilline leaves, into the private 
oratory of a Lady Abbess. " If it could 
apeak, it would make a curious soliloquy 
on the occasion,*' said Victoire: — '• but 
the Bishop, Madaip, do tdl me about him. 
•^His valet could not believe his eyes 
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when he saw me here ; nor his ears when 
he heard that I was in actual attendance 
upon you. I was even with him^ you may 
be assured* in my remarks ; but we were 
both too discreet to be observed, and it 
did not appear to the family that we had 
ever seen one another before.*' 

Madame D'lllois did not think it pru« 
dent to withhold any thing that had passed 
respecting the pious and amiable prelate ; 
— so the whole of what had passed with 
the reverend Bishop Was repeated to the 
' curious m^ud. '* In another month/ 
said Victoire, ^* you will be at liberty to 
pay your visit to the Wentworths. — A 
fortnight is the time you promised to pass 
with them." ** Cist ce que nous verrons^,"^ 
We shall see how that will be/* answered 
her lady. " A fortnight is a long time ; a 
week was the term of invitation^ and I 
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certainly should not have exceeded it ; — 
but now eight-and- forty hours will be the 
utmost of my stay, even with those ami- 
able people. — My father's letter will deter- 
mine me to return to Paris/* 

. The cold manner in which the femme- 
de-chambre replied to the last piece of 
information would, at any other time, have 
struck her mistress, and occasioned, per- 
haps, a curious inquiry or two into the 
cause of a grave face being put upon the 
idea of returning to Paris; which, till 
then, had never failed to produce a lively 
one ; — but the lady was agitated by a sen- 
sation which is very apt to take off atten- 
tion from common things ; and as she had 
determined to be revenged on my Lord 
Bishop, that idea had predominated in her 
mind, from the moment the Abbess had 
communicated the good prelate's opinion 
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of her. — Mischief is quick in its operations 
when no obstacles interrupt it ; and she 
did not sleep that night till she had written 
the following pastoral letter. 
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. ** Abbey St. — — — . 
^' My Lord, 

" I HAVE been informed by the 
Reverend Lady, my aunt, the superior of 
this house, that you consider me as a per- 
son unfit to be received as a visitor in it : 
nay, such is the contaminating nature of 
my presence, that I ought to be instantly 
dismissed from it. — I know not which 
to consider with the most astonishment, 
your audacity, or your folly. Is the 
person to whom you offered your heart, to 

VOL, III. K 
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whom you made the reiterated oflTerings of 
your idolatry, an improper person to be 
received beneath the roof of piety and 
holiness; or do you address your pious 
adorations only to the . most worthless of 
their sex ? — I have in my portfolio the un- 
deniable proofs of your profligacy ; and 
I can attribute your malignant but vain 
attempts to persecute me, tq no other 
cause but a vindictive return for my having 
treated you with the disdain which you 
merited. — Or was it because, in the midsjt 
of my follies, which, I trust, are now ter- 
minated, I refused your pious and truly 
episcopal offices to renovate my life, and 
conduct me into another and a better way. 
I wish, indeed, that persons of my rank 
were better than they are, for the sake of 
the world; and I wish also that the 
Bishops were better than they are, for the 
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sake of the church, — It is not two years, 
my Lord, since an holy prelate attempted 
to seduce a virtuous woman, the wife of 
a distinguished nobleman, by bis profligate 
artifices,— but, as they did not succeed, he 
availed himself of what he thought a 
favourable opportunity to attempt, by force, 
the violation of her person : enraged at the 
brutality of the arch hypocrite, and in- 
flamed at the insult offered to her virtue, 
she seized a knife, which lay opportunely 
for her, and defended herself with the in- 
strument from further outrage : it was not, 
however, till she had inflicted a wound on 
the mitred savage ; but with no other 
consequence than making a deep incision, 
that has marked him with an indelible scar, 
— When you next take your warm bath, 
be pleased to observe, if such a mark of 

n2 
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the devil does not distinguish your holy 

carcase. 

« This letter will he delivered into your 
hands; and I shall leave you, when you 
have read it, to the suggestions of your 
heart.— For shame, for shame, my Lord.— 
If, however, I hear of any more of your 
apostolic observations on my subject, you 
may depend upon hearing a few more, 
equally evangelical, on your own.-I think, 
my Lord, that your prudence, or rather 
vour fears, will repress your malignity, and 

if - 

that you will be silent. 

« I am, with all due respect to your 
episcopal character and pastoral virtues, 

« The MakchioSbss D'Illois.** 



1 
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The foregoing letter was, on the follow- 
ing morning, dispatched with all due care 
and expedition to edify the prelate to whom 
it was addressed : and the Marchioness had 
scarcely recovered from the little hurry, 
which this interesting business occasioned, 
than she received a message from the Lady 
Abbess, to invite her to a Ute-a-Ute dinner, 
and to desire that her father's letter might 
be of the party. 

This paternal letter, which was of con- 
siderable length, appeared, on a reperusal 
of it, to make so serious an impression on 
the niind of Madame D'lllois, that Vic- 
toire, though she was not in such lively 
spirits as usual, could not help observing 



/ 
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upon it ; but without suspecting the real 
cause of her lady's pensive cast of counte- 
nance. — '* I would snap my fingers, 
Madam, at the Bishop, and think no 
more of jiis impertinence. — You have 
had as complete a triumph over all your 
enemies, as the pride of your heart could 
desire.*' " You silly girl, — it is not the 
Bishop that contracts my brow into 
seriousness ; but the. fact is, that this 
long letter informs me of many family cir- 

« 

cumstances that naturally excite very 
serious reflections. — What with the bustle 
of the Abbey from the dear Sister Aga- 
tha's flight, and the Bishop's pompous visit 
and abominable malignity, I have not given 
it a due attention, or, indeed^ any attention 
at all till this morning. — 1 had only glanced 
over parts of it ; for I had not discovered, 
till within this half-hour, that your former 
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fellow-servant, and my good mother-in-law, 
was dead.*' 

It may be remembered, as an occurrence 
related in a preceding volume, that Ma- 
dame I>Illois*s father had married a servant, 
with whom he had retired into the coun- 
try. She had enjoyed her unexpected 
honours but a short time ; and the letter 
was written by the old gentleman, formally 
to announce that event ; and to invite, or 
rather pressingly to solicit, his daughter to 
visit him. — This last circumstance had led 
him into a train of reasoning and observa- 
tion, which gives no common interest to 
his epistle, and had been the part which 
had attracted his daughter's attention on 
her first very cursory perusal of it. 

No sooner had Victoire received this un- 
expected intelligence than she burst into 
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tears. — Now it must have been observed, 
that this femme-de-chambre, was not of a 
very tearful disposition ; nor did she, per- 
sonally, feel the least regard for the deceased 
lady. — But this extraordinary match had 
given some inches in height to the con- 
sequence of every waiting woman in Paris, 
and the possibility of such an elevation, 
which had now been proved, had played 
very much upon the fancies of that class, 
and particularly of Victoire, who had herself 
witnessed it ; so that these tears, which so 
readily gushed forth, flowed from the esprit 
du corpSy and the mortification that, an ex- 
ample so gratifying to the ambition of the 
female attendants upon the toilette, should 
so soon have vanished, and be so suddenly 
consigned to oblivion. 

** What does the girl cry for ?" said the 
Marchioness. — " It is so shocking, Ma- 
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dam, that so young a creature, and >vho 
had been so fortunate, should be cut off 
before she had been a woman of quality 
twelve months/' *' You ought, you fool, 
if you had any regard for her," replied the 
Marchioness, pettishly, " to be thankful 
that she was taken away before she had 
learned to behave like one."— This circum- 
stance, however, was the only one in this 
long letter, . which she thought proper to 
communicate to her faithful attendant. — 
The greater part of it was not, altogether, 
within the comprehension even of that 
sagacious person; and there was a para- 
graph, besides, penned with so much earnest 
entreaty, as to amount to a peremptory 
command : which was no other than to 
request that in the proposed visit Madame 
D'lUois would dispense with the company 
of Mademoiselle Victoire. — There were 

N 3 
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reasons sufficient for this exception in the 

mind of the old nobleman : and his daugh- 

« 

ter had one of her own which determined 
her at once to comply with it. — He had 
already married oqe of her servants, arid 
she did not know what fancy he might take 
to Victoire, who was a damsel of consider- 
able allurements. — She was resolved, at all 
events, that he should not marry another ; 
and, therefore, fully purposed to make the 
journey without any attendants of her own 
sex. — It would be no difficult matter to 
gild her femme-de-chambre's dismission in 
such a manner as to make it perfectly 
palatable to the young woman. — But this 
was not a moment to make the communi- 
cation, — Indeed, had she known what had 
been for some days in Victoire's mind, she 
would not have given the matter a mor 
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ment'3 thought. — But more of that here- 
after. 
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At the appointed hour Madame D'lllois 
attended the Lady Abbess, — Ihey dined 
alone in the private oratory ; and when 
their little repast was concluded, the' 
reverend mother proposed the consideration 
of her brother's letter. — " Read it, my 
dearniece," she said. — "Avery considerable 
time has elapsed since I have heard from 
him. He did not communicate his mar- 
riage to me ; nor, indeed, did I know of 
that event till several weeks after it had 
taken place." — " It may be necessary for 
nie,"said the Marchioness, " to forestall one 
article of the letter, which is the notifiL-ation 
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of his being a widower. — He has lost his 
wife.** — " God preserve her soul," said the 
Abbess, ** and may she rest in peace." — If he 
is duly affected by the event, it may give 
seriousness to his mind, and inspire him 
with the resolution to make the latter 
years of his life redeem the errors of his 
former ones. — May she rest in peace. — 
Whatever her origin may have been, she 
has died the wife of my brother, and I 
shall order a service on the occasion suited 
to the rank of her husband. — But now you 
will proceed with the letter, which is ren- 
dered more interesting from the circum- 
stance that you have just related/' — Ma- 
dame D'lllois then proceeded to obey her 
reverend aunt's commands. 
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f " To the Marchioness Ulllois, 

*^ Chateau D'Ur bin. 

'* My Dear Daughter, 

*' I call your very serious atten- 
tion to the contents of this paper. — But 
before I enter upon the particular object of 
it, I must inform you of an event which 
I lament with real affliction. — I have lost 
my wife. — She was scarcely recovered from 
a very violent and dangerous fever, when I 
was attacked by an alarming fit#of the 
gout, which affected my head. The phy- 
sicians appeared very much to doubt of my 
recovery ; however, blessed be God, I have 
recovered; but the fatigue which that ex- 
cellent woman underwent in her attendance 
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upon me, brought on a relapse of her late 
disorder, and, in five days, to my inexpres- 
sible grief, she was taken from me. My 
marriage with her, I well know, was an 
object of contempt and ridicule in the 
world, — but that I have learned to despise, 
since I have retired from it. — Not, believe 
me, because I am no longer able to enjoy 
its pleasures, but from a sense of the folly 
and vanity of them. I wish my mind had 
been thus illuminated at an earlier period 
of my life : but repentance is not estimated 
by the merciful Being who has the power 
to pardon the errors of his creatures, but 
from the sincerity of it : and mine, which 
is not the result of fear or weakness, but 
of my recovered reason, is truly sincere ; 
not have I any doubts of its being ac- 
cepted. — You will, of course, read this 
letter to my reverend sister, and request her 
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prayers tx) forward this good work, and to 
advance my spiritual condition.'* 

" He shall have them, indeed,*' said the 
Lady Abbess, ^* for not only myself, but 
the whole community, shall daily addresar 
the blessed Virgin, and all the saints, to 
make intercession for him.'* — Madame 
Dlllois, however, said not a word. Knowing 
what she knew of him, and recollecting all 
she had heard of him, she was persuaded 
that a miracle had been worked in his favour, 
or that the late attack of the gout had 
troubled his understanding. — ^^She, therefore, 
resumed the letter with some degree of 
impatience, in order to settle her mind 
from the future tenor of it. 

** In this situation it is natural for me ta 
wish to have my only child with me. — I am 
sensible among my other manifold errors^ 
that I have to accuse myself of neglecting 
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her, of leaving her without a guide on her 
entrance into life ; — or rather, which was 
still worse, giving her one, who was himself 
a slave to his own untutored passions, and 
not only willingly followed wherever they 
led him, but encouraged her by his 
fatal example. — What a situation of danger 
for such a lovely creature as she was ;— -- 
when she could not see any thing in her 
father, or her husband, that she ought to 
imitate, — and who themselves aided the 
seductions that surrounded her/' 

*' Jesu, Maria !" exclaimed the Abbess, 
and crossing herself, with an air of enthu- 
siastic devotion. — " Well," thought Ma- 
dame D'lllois, " if he be mad, there is rea- 
son in his madness/'-^She therefore con- 
tinned to read. 

** I have, however, to bless Heaven, that 
though she may have gone astray, she is 
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not lost; and that, her excellent under- 
standing having had time to recover itself, 
she will now come to her father^ follow 
his renovated example, and be a comfort to 
him, as well as an honour to her family 
and herself. 

*' Many things have concurred,^ my dear 
child, to effect this happy change in my 
mind and character, of which you will 
know more when I have the opportunity 
of communicating them personally to you. 
I shall now proceed to other ' matters. — I 
sincerely hope that no event will happen, 
to force me again to visit Paris. My ar- 
dent wish is to remain at the seat of my 
ancestors till I am summoned to join them 
in their last abode. You well know that the 
family estate' will pass from you to a distant 
male relation, from whom you will receive 
neither kindness, indulgence, nor justice; 
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and, as I have it in my power, nevertheless, 
to bequeath you a considerable property, it 
is my wish that it should be done in the 
most effectual and secure manner ; and to 
accomplish that object your presence is 
indispensably necessary: so that, at my 
death, the possession of it may be firmly 
secured to you. — I feel no inconsiderable 
anxiety on this subject ; for though I am 
at present in a better state of health than I 
have been for some time past, I cannot 
have any great dependence on such a shat- 
tered constitution as mine is/' 

** You must perceive, my dear niece,'' 
interrupted the Abbess, ** how well he rea- 
sons, and what right notions he has of his 
temporal, as well ashis spiritual cone, rns." — 
Madame D'lllois began to think so too, 
and that there was great good sense in 
what she had just read. — She accordingly, 
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without suspending the subject by any ob- 
servationT of her own, continued her ofEce. 

^* I am, therefore, proportionabfy soli- 
citous, that this infiportant business should 
be concluded, and then I shall have no 
worldly business to trouble or agitate me. — 
It will be your interest, as well as your 
inclination, to gratify me with the happi- 
ness of folding my dearest child in my 
arms; and embracing her with that affec- 
tion, which I must acknowledge, with 
heart-felt sorrow and contrition, that she 
never yet received from me. — I trust, how- 
ever, it is not yet too late for her to feel 
the delight of having a fond and tender 
father. — You will be the entire mistress of 
this place, and of yourself. — Though this 
chflteau h^s been the residence of your an- 
cestors, I take shame to myself that you 
have never beheld it. — Your aunt will 
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describe it to you ; and as far as provincial 
importance can satisfy, you will Have reason 
to be pleased with the circumstances and 
establishment of it. — 'And if you grow 
tired of such a life as you will lead here^ I 
will not attempt to detain you/' 

** It IS, my niece/' said the Abbess, ** the 
finest chateau in that part of France. • It 
is irregular in its form, as it has been built 
at different periods. But, altogether, it is 
very grand ; and possesses a great number 
of apartments, some of vhich are very 
noble. I have been there several times ; 
and I remember when we used to sit down 
to sixty covers every day. — The gardens 
are very spacious, and beautifully embel- 
lished with groves, fountains, and statues. 
The woods are superb. — In shorty they 
form a forest, which is cut out into long 
vistas, for the convenience of taking the 
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air in carriages, or on ^ horseback ; or for 
the pleasure of hunting, of which my dear 
father was very fond. — It at that time 
abounded with deer and other game, — Be- 
sides the consequence which is derived from 
the possession of so large and rich a do- 
main, my brother has the government of 
a large district, amounting to a little prin- 
cipality, which is attached by ancient claim 
to the owner of the castle.— How it may 
be now I know not ; but the country was 
then peopled with the second class of nobi- 
lity, wliose manners, from what I have seen 
of them, I wish the first class would imi- 
tate, through most parts of France. — It is 
situated at a small distance from the Loire, 
whose navigation is very considerable^ 
from its flowing to Nantes, a sea- port of 
great trade : it has also an easy communi- 
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cation with Tours, a very handsome city, 
the seat of a Bishop, and well inhabited ; 
so that I should hope, my dear niece, you 
will find enough of the world there, parti- 
cularly when it is so immediately contrasted 
with your solitary residence here, as to pre- 
vent you from being in a hurry to quit 
your father. — And now you will be pleased 
to proceed with, the letter. — Madam 
D'lllois instantly obeyed the command. 

" So much," my dear daughter, " for 
what relates to myself and to you. — But I 
cannot confine my thoughts to my own 
private concerns : — I have been too 
much concerned in public affairs to be 
able to withdraw' my attentions from 
them. — The present state of France is, 
in my opinion, truly alarming. — Years 
ago I foretold it, — and the king has not 
forgot, I should imagine, my prophetic 
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words: — at least, he has now sufficient 
cause to remember them. — He is a good 
man, and loves his people. He has 
all the virtues of Louis the Twelfth ; but 
they are overpowered by an influence, 
which I shall not describe, that threatens 
the most fatal consequences, — To that in- 
fluence I owe my disgrace. — Various rea- 
sons were propagated and believed, as the 
cause of my dismissal ; not one of which 
had the least foundation in truth : and, 
among the rest, the dissipations of my 
private life were numbered. — I might not 
be true to myself, or to virtue — my 
mode of conduct might be in direct con- 
tradiction to both — but I was true to my 
public trust ; and that fidelity removed me 
from it, when, of all other moments, a 
faithful miiiister was wanting. — The fact 
was, I opposed those counsels which at 
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length induced the French Cabine£ to en- 
courage the rebellion of America against 
England, and at length to acknowledge 
its independence. — The King's private 
honour was pledged on his solemn word^ 
written by himself to the King of Great 
Britain, for a contrary conduct; the 
policy of his government, the princi- 
ples of justice and of honour, and his 
own personal interest, powerfully called 
upon him to maintain the pledge. — 
He ought to have reflected, that the en 
couraging rebellion in the territories of 
another Sovereign, is sowing the seeds of 
it in his own. — That was my opinion : — 
I delivered it honestly, and with as much 
boldness as my situation would allow; — 
and it was that opinion which removed 
me from the power to repeat it. — ^The 
weak; misguided, extravagant politics of 
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France^ at that moment^ has never ceased 
to operate, till it has been brought to 
Its present awful and perilous crisis. — 
From the moment of our alliance with 
the revolted Americans, a new system 
of thinking and acting Jias been ii>tro«- 
duced in this country. — A freedom of 
speech and opinion, involving the Sove- 
reign himself, has taken place in. the public 
coffee-houses of Paris, which no one would 
have dared to whisper before the importa- 
ition of American liberty, which a bas« 
hostility to England, always a noble and 
generous enemy, has induced our short- 
sighted politicians to encourage. — This 
was not a free government, but it was a 
mild monarchy ; and, even with all its 
abuses, a wise, honest minister, might 
easily have reformed them. The people 
werecontented and happy, and the King, who 
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vrasagooU maa, would haveaidedhim in th^ 
reformation : but he was thwarted at every 
point ; — he was opposed in every wish, and 
he wanted that resolution to ac,t as becaoie 
him;-— If the spirit of Frederic the Great, 
of Prussia, could have been instilled into 
him, only for twenty-four hours, France 
would have been freed from all those iq- 
cumbrances whidh now weigh her down ; 
and in which I see dangers that make me 
tremble, as my foreboding tnind su^ests 
them to me. And this is not all, — while 
this new, wild spirit of liberty is under- 
mining the government, the spirit of phi- 
losophy, as it is called, is undermining re* 
ligion : for, peaking from my political 
experience /and observation, and whatever 
knowledge my course of reading has pro» 
cured, — I am well assured, that the reli- 
gious and political constitution of the 
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CDimtry will foil together*— I could say 
much more, — but, perhaps, I have already 
mdf. tpo much." — 

*« Indeed, indeed, my dear brother," ex- 
claimed the Abbesis, aad bending herself i» 
an attitude of humiliation as she apoatrc^- 
phised him, '' ifticleed you have said enough ! 
— But the good God, I doubt not, witt 
protect his church : he has promised to 
preserve it to the end of the world, and 
will be faithful to his proimses :— but hi3 
hdy will, be done.!" — "This is a subject 
too profound for our immediate con^ider* 
ation.;*' observrcd Madame D'lUois, '* and 
I think, therefore, we had better hasten to 
the conclusion." — She accordingly pro* 

ceeded, 

*' The Sjtat^s are to be assembled :— aw 

extraordinai^ measure. — Nor will my ppllr 

tical mind be at reat till they m'c dissolvedt 

o 2 
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Under all these circumstances I look im- 
patiently for your presence to console and 
to cheer me. I recommend you not to 
make any stay at Paris. Bring all your 
valuables that are portable in your carriage. 
Any future arrangements may be consi- 
dered and settled when you are with me. 
I long to embrace you ; — and to manifest 
those endearments which my parental 
heart suggests to you. I recommend my- 
self once more to the prayers of my reve- 
rend and beloved sister. Receive your- 
self the fondest affection^ ' 

*' Of your father, 
« D'URBIN.** 
The Abbess fell on her knees before the 
altar, — Madame Dlllois followed her ex- 
ample; — nor, when she had finished her 
devotions, did she think it necessary to 
communicate the following postscript : — " 
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^' I must request that you will come 
hither unaccompanied by any female at- 
tendants — You will find an establishment 
in every respect suited to you. — My rea* 
sons are conclusive in my own mind,— 
and I am sure will be so to your's. — I 
must presume, that you have confidence 
enough in me to believe my request to be 
absolutely necessary^ — and to act accord* 
ingly^^ 
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^ t PRESUME," said the Abbess, as she re- 
turned to her chair, " that we shall not 
long, my dear niece, retain you here : — 
Bor can I, indeed, desire it. — A very pres- 
sing necessity, as it appears to me, sum* 
moQS you tb your father's presence. — Your 
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'duty, and indeed your interest, and the 
latter is by no means to l)e thrown out of 
the consideration, both require it. — Nor 
will your residence here, I trust, be found to 
have been without its use, in more particu* 
larly snitiog you to increase the consolations 
adapted to my brother's present renovated 
and happy state of mind.*' ** 1 shall cer- 
tainly," replied the Marchioness, " make 
immediate preparations for my departure. 
At the same time it will not be proper for 
me to quit the abbey without having ful« 

filled my promise of a abort visit to the 

« 

Wentworths, whose obliging attentions, 

and earnest intrea:tie6, idduced me* to 
make it/' 

*^ For my own part,** said the ^ Abbesa^ 
in rather an em|)batic tone of voice, '^^ I 
do not see the necessity of it* You have 
n very auifficient^ indeed^ I tUnk^ a pe- 
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remptory, excuse to dispense with that 
engageoient. — • They are certainly very 
amiable people, and though in the ordi* 
nary intercourse of life a difference of 
laith need not always operate,— yet I can- 
not help entertaining a very solemn and 
decided opinion^ that^ situated as you are^ 
and with sei'ious duties pressing upon you, 
any thing more than a mere ceremo- 
nious visit of taking leave, with Heretics,— 
for such, with all their pleasing qualifica* 
tions, I must religiously pronounce theok 
to be, would, to say no worse, be highly 
improper. — Nay, if you were to persist in 
your intention, I should certainly have 
cause to lament, that the great good which 
I have flattered myself you would de* 
rive fronv your residence here, has not been 
attained.*' ^^ I could not have 45upposed9 
my dear aunt,*' answered Madame Dlllois^ 
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" that there could be any impropriety in 
passing two or three days with persons 
whom I had met at your table, and of 
whose visits I heard you urge the repe- 
tition: — at the same time, you may be 
assured, that while I enjoy the honour and 
satisfaction of being an inhabitant of tills 
house, I will do nothing which does not 
receive the most willing approbation of 
that dear and respected person who has the 
government of it." " Your answer, my 
dear niece/* said the Lady Abbess, ^* af- 
fords me the sincerest satisfaction. Permit 
me, however, at the same time to observe, 
that I received the Wentworths merely oa 
a ceremonious visit of a few hours, on the 
introduction of my near and friendly 
neighbours the Viscount and Viscountess 
de Champignon. — Besides, the impression 
which they may receive from the character 
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of this place, the pure lives of its inha* 
bitants, and the solemnity of its ceremo- 
niesj may, by removing the unfortunate 
prejudices of their education against the 
true and only faith, prepare their minds, 
by Heaven's especial grace, to become ac- 
tual converts to it: — and as, my dear 
niece, you appear to have a prepossession 
in favour of them, I trust you will offet 
up your frequent prayers to the blessed 
Virgin, to be graciously pleased to inter- 
pose in furthering such aij happy event." 
Madame DilUois made no reply, — but im- 
mediately retired; 
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Ok entering her apartment, the Marchi- 
oness threw herself into a^chair> indulged 
a fit of laughter which poor Victoire could 
not comprehend, md the mirthful lady 
had not, for a considerable tinle, the power 
to explain it. — ^At length she related the 
hopes of the good old Abbess, that a mi« 
racle wotjUd be performed to turn the fa- 
mily of (he Wentworths into pious Papist. 
The mirth was then renewed with all the 
added efiect that can be supposed to have 
been derived from the fine high tones 
of Victoire's risible convulsion^ Those 
tones, however, were very suddenly check- 
ed when her lady informed her that the 
reverend lady, her aunt, had intimated aa 
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opinion respecting the pronnsed visit to 
the Wentworths> whiclv in her lutuation, 
must operate as a prohibitiotii-*— ** Aad^ 
indeed, I solemnly declared, that while T 
remained in this house I woidd not visit 

* 

for one moment any other." — Every muscle 
of Victdire's face was instantly transformed 
from the most extended relaxation of 
mirth into a fixed contraction of disap* 
pointment. — " But, continued the Mar-. 
chioness, '^ that promise has its limits, — 
and ^ose limits are the gates of the abl)ey ; 
and when the carriage has passed them, the 
postilions will be ordered to drive to the 
chdteau of the Wentworlhs. — That shall 
be the first stage on our return to Paris, — . 
I shall enter it with announcing the nature 
of my pious errand, and that they must 
receive me as the Angel of Conversion, 
and the Harbinger of Heaven/' AnotKer 
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revolution in Victoirc's pretty face as 
quickly succeeded^ — and another merry fit 
concluded the subject. 

A letter from Madame Dlllois to her 
father, to assure him of her most willing 
obedience to his commands, and to an* 
nounce her appearance, in about three 
weeks, at the chateau D'Urbin, formed the 
employlnient of the remaining part of i}m 
evening; 
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Thb following morning Mrs. Wentwortfr 

passed at the abbey. It was fort ct propose 

as it gave the Marchioness an opportunity 

to arrange her intended visit at the ch^ 

tcau. 

^:49Yhen Mrs. Wentworth arrived, Ma- 
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daine D'lllois was at mass. " My dear 
friend," said she, on her entering the apart- 
ment, " I shall offer no apology for makmg^ 
you wait. I have been at the morning- 
service, which I never miss : I would noti' 
under my peculiar circumstances, be the 
only person in the house who is not regular 
in attendance on public worship, or I would* 
sometimes excuse myself from shivering 
for an hour or two together m a -large,, 
cold, damp church. — Besides, rt would cost 
my poor, dear, holy aunt a long string of 

private orisons to supply the deficienoy of 
her thoughtless niece. — ^At all events, you?* 

would have no clakna to an apology, had t 

strictly obeyed tka injunctions which I, so 

lately^ as- yesterday afternoon, received from* 

her pious lips, respecting not the- 

temporal welfare, for that she is se^ 

duded from considering, but the eter&aJl 
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concerns of the amiable English family ia 
her neighbourhood.** •— " I feel myself 
greatly indebted to the Lady Abbess," said 
Mrs. Wentworth, " for the kind interest 
which she is pleased to take in our hap* 
piness ; but I know not exactly to what it 
can tend, unless she wishes to make good 
Catholics of us.*' — *^ That is precisely the 
case/ said the Marchioness ; " and what 
is more, she has charged me, with all pos- 
sible seriousness, to ofiTer my most fervent 
petitions to the Virgin Mary, a personage 
whom you Heretics do not treat with quile 
so much respect as we do, to advance your 
conversion. To tell you the truth, I have 
done* nothing but laugh at the idea ever 
since. — Indeed, it has played so moch 
ijpon my fancy, that I drew my veil oyer 
my face this morning at church, lest my 

« 

oountenance might betray that I had mt 



the lea&t appearance of being in a prayings 
disposition. — For you may be assured^ that 
my beloved aunt, if you will not let her 
conduct you to heaven in her way, wilt 
leave you, without much mercy, to go ta 
a place, which I shall not name, according 
to your own." , . 

** You will, perhaps," said Mrs. Wqnt- 
worth, *^ consider my opinions respecting 
religion with the same surprize that you 
discoviered whea I unfolded those whicte 
governed my life respecting matrimony. — 
But I cannot bring myself, my dear Mar* 
chioness, to think or feel for a moment, 
that religion, under any representation or. 
misrepresentatioin, ought to produce aa 
expression of mirth or jocularity. Whea. 
I consider its duties, its sanctbns,. and ita 
objects^ both as it related to our existenoe 
Ui tki3te;i and our hopes in ^ternity^ L feel 
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an undeviating tendency to serious, solemn; 
and, as I find it^ comfortable reflectioru 
Refigion^ rightTy understood^ and faithfully 
practised^ beeomes the mpst cheerful prin- 
ciple that operates on the human mind r 
nor can I view it under any character, butr 
auch as is perfectly suited to our relations^ 
with the world in which we live, and that 
to which we are destined. — It is a grave* 
and solemn subject. Il plays not with the' 
feiicy, nor sports with the imagination; Pt' 
iy of too exalted' a nature to produce laughs 
ter; and the connecting any ridiculous^ 
circumstances with it, so as to produce* 
ludicrous ideas, is a profanation of iti — Ifr 
consists in doitrg good to our fellow crea-- 

• • • 

tures accordhig to the* revealed will of the- 
Being, who is at once its author and its^ 
object, from whom its principles emanate^ 
and ta whom^ realii^ed in the form of 
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duties performed and practised, they return, 
I cannot, therefore, but consider levity of 
sentiment, when employed on any circum- 
stance connected with religion, (whatever 
absurdities may branch out of it,) not 
merely as improper, but something worse. 
You may, perhaps, Madame D'lllois, 
think these sentiments overstrained ; bor- 
dering on affectation, or unnecessarily re- 
fined. — ^You may attribute them to a 
gloomy, or enthusiastic disposition, and 
deem them impracticable. I shall only: 
say that, as to their consonancy to reasoa 
and virtue, and those pure manners, which 
is their joint operation,— I most firmly 
believe them to possess it : but I can posi-< 
tively deny that they arise from gloom or, 
enthusiasm. — You must, I presume, have 
observed, from the little you have seen of 
me, that I am- not tinctured with the 
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fbitner ; and I have lived too much in the 
world to be infected by the latter. — As to 
their being practicable^ I can most truly 
assert that I have lived in the practice of 
them. — I should no more think of making 
any circttmstances connected ^ith religion, 
however ridiculous they may be froitt fdWy^ 
grotesque from ignorance, or outrageous 
from barbarism, subjects of witticism, th^t 
I should of giving a ball in a church, or 
playing "at cards on the Altaf. — Thes^ 
respectful nctions of every thing connected 
with religion, is a moral rde in the syrtem 
©f English education.— We may pity igno- 
ranee, and lament error, but we have no 
fight to turn into ridicule the religious 
notions and habits of others, who, accord- 
ing to their modes and their lights, worship 
the common father of us all. 

«* It was a very little time before I 
left England," continued Mrs. Went- 
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-worth, " that a lady, lately arrived from the 
£ast Indies, whose husband had hired a 
country-house, a few miles from us, amused 
me, duriflg a morning visit, with an account 
of eastern manners. Among the rest she 
mentioned the well- known, but, as I uilder- 
stand, decreasing custom of the widoW) 
voluntarily nesigning herself to the funeral 
pile, erected to consuine the body of her 
deceased husband. — This account «he «o- 
campanied wrth a loud laugh^ called tjbese 
devoted^ but amiable victism of su|)|er^ 
tion, fools and idiots, and treated the wbolQ 
ceremony as deserving only of ridicule and 
contempt. — I might, perhaps, have con* 
tented myself with some general observa« 
tion on the subject, though, I trusty bleade4 
with a little more humanity ; but tny eldest 
girl happened to be with; tne, I, therefore, 
togJ^ up the matter with some degree oi 
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serioasneas. I did not,; as you may sup- 
pose, justify the practice, but I did not 
^are this fine oriental lady's manner of 
treating it: nor did I suffer my young- 
hearer to leave the room, without being^ 
taught to respect the modes in which any 
people or nation, with pious intention, and 
a firm belief, that they are doing right, 
worship the Supreme Being; though 
they may not be reconcileaUe to the* 
more enlightened reason of those wha 
have received the blessings of the Christiair 
dispensation. 

*^ A circumstance has also taken pface, 
within a few days, which called forth my 
particular attention and instruction. — I 
attended my tvw girh to the annual parish 
festival at the church of our village, when 
all the ecclesiastical splendour of the place 
was displayed. — It was, altogether, an im- 
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posing ceremony, and I took care that my 
young people should rigidly conform to 
every part of it. — ^You must know that 
the public worship of the English church 
is conducted with the utmost simplicity : 
so that the variety of the ceremonies, the 
band of music^ the richness of the vest* 
ments^ the garlands 6( flowers^ and the 
showy circumstances were so unlike any 
thing my poor dear girls had seen in a 
church ; and something so like what they 
had seen in the representation of Pagan wo^- 
ship in a theatre, that, on their return, they 
made an observation to that effect. — But the 
idea was not suffered to dwell on their minds 
for a moment : and sure I am that they have 
not since met any religious ceremony, or 
personally viewed any passing procession 
of the priests, without manifesting and feel- 
ing the most becoming respect for it. Mr. 
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Wentworth and myself have, more thaa 
onoe, met the host in its progress to dying 
persons, and we never hesitated to offer the 
expected genuflexion. — All our servants 
also, who are Protestants, have received 
mstructions to be particularly careful 

not to 'give offence. — You would have 
kughed at the cincumstance, which. I am 
about to relate ; but it was treated with 
great seriousness both by Mr. Wentworth 
aad: mysdf; — ^You must know, that in our 
village, there is a public-^honse, the ^gn of 
which is Our Saviour crowwd with Thorns: 
•*rT-by that title it is distinguished, and by 
that title the villagers invite each to go and 
regale themselves with the liquors it af- 
fords : — and our huntsman, in speaking q£ 
the subject to one of his fellow-servants^ 
said, that he should think it blasphemy to 
go and drink at a bouse with such a prot 
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(ane sign. * O/ says the other, * these kin<il of 
signs, taken from the life of pur Saviour^ 
and his Apostles, are common all over 
France/ — *Ar€| they J'repliecl thehuntsmani 
t — * thea France is nothing but blasphemy^ 
from one end tp the other.' — For you must 
know, that such is the respect for the holy 
scriptures among all ranks of people in that 
country^ which your aunt, heaven bless 
her, devotes to destruction, that such a 
sign as that which I have described, or any 
similar one, would not only create universal . 
disgust, but would probably cajase th$ 
house of the profane erector to be pulled 
about his ears* — Mr. Wentworth, how- 
ever, who accidentally overheard his huntSr 
man's opinion, ordered him into the houses 
" where he had no small portion of precau- 
tionary advice resipecting his religiow 
opinions. 
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" All that I contend for, my dear Mar- 
chioness, if I may be allowed to extend my 
unconscionable discourse, in the various 
religious feiths, is- this^ that the respec-** 
tive professors of them act up^to their 
respective creeds. — Mr. Wentworth reads 
the service of our church every Sunday to 
Our English servants. — But we have three 
domestics who are Catholics ; and I not 
only require their regular attendance on all 
religious duties, but take care that a 
due attention is paid to their days of fast- 
ing and abstinence, respecting their mode 
of eating at those seasons.— Our village 
pastor occasionally dines with us, and he 
has my request to be my almoner among 
such of his flock whose wants we can 
assist. — Charity is of no sect. — It knows 
no difFereace between the Jew and the 
Samaritan. — I am no casuist, nor do I, God 
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knows, pretend to superior excellence.-— 
But such are rny principles, and I endea- 
vour to act in conformity to them. — I am 

no bigot : but I cannot bring myself to laugh 

« 

at your reverend aunt's piety, nor her wish 
to inspire you with an occasional adoption of 
it ; though tho^idea is so irresistibly amusing 
to you. — I love mirth, and enjoy thespright- 
liness of conversation as much as any one. 
— I can laugh at the good-humoured, 
sportive sallies of wit,, with hearty good 
wilL — But the very shadow of religion ; a 
glimpse only of the veil that flows over, her 
sublime form, without rendering me severe 
or repulsive, chastens me at once into a 
calm, solemn, and reflecting composure. — 
You may, perhaps, my dear Marchioness, 
be as miich disposed to laugh at me, as 
you have done at your aunt: nor shall I be 
offended if you indulge the inclination. — I 

VOL. III. p 
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am for universal toleration; and, at all 
events, I shall find myself in good com- 
pany. 

; " My dear Mrs. Wentworth," said Ma- 
dame Dlllois, — "you may rely upon the 
solemn seriousness of my declaration, when 
I assure you, that I should hate and de- 
test myself, if a light or frivolous thought 
had arisen in my mind while I have been 
listening to your discourse; at lea^t, as sug- 
gested by an opinion of you. — Nor, indeed, 
would my oense of ridicule have been 
awakened, by my dear, pious, bigotted old 
aunt, who was only labouring in her own 

« 

vocation, if she had not called upon such g 
sinner as me, to join her in her holy 
work. — Indeed, I cannot return to the sub- 
ject, without a renewal of my risible sensibi- 
lity, which has made such a seizure of my 
fancy, as scarcely to be subdued by your 
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eloquence. — I must first undergo a pretty 
sev6t*e discipline of penitence : I must pray 
in no ordinary proportion for myself, — 
before I can venture to interpose my piety 
in behalf of others; — My dear, dear, su- 
perstitious aunt, it is too ridiculous, — it is 
indeed/' ^ 

^^ This very exclamation," interrupted 
Mrs. Wenlworth, " forces me to recur to 
my own principles ; — -and, allowing me to 
jresume the matter, by way of argument, 
upon your own statement of it, I find 
my fornier reasons receiving additional 
strength, and, I should hope, an added 
efficacy. — For, if your niind is in such a 
state as to be unfit to address itself 
to the / mercy of heaven for a blessing 
on a fellow-creature ; and you should be 
really sensible of the situation ; surely 

my dear friend, ideas of mirth and%plea- 

p 2 
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santry would be the last to present them- 
selves to you. — I should think, on the con- 
trary, that your understanding would sug- 
gest the gravest reflections, and your coun- 
tenance become a very solemn index of 
them. — But I am disposed to believe that 
the whole has been a Persiflage a vdtre 
facon^ I shall, therefore, .only add, that, 
though you may have been in jest, I have 
been truly in earnest." 

'« Pity me," said the Marchioness *' and 
fprgive me,— I have not language to ex- 
press how much I admire and regard you, 
I am fully sensible of your superior un- 
derstanding ; and I most devcully envy 
the possession of such a mind as your's. — 
But the more I observe and reflect on 
your qualities, and endowments, the more I 
feel the ridicule of that situation in which 
the good, bigotted Abbess would have 
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placed me. — It was like setting an owl to 
teach a, nightingale to sing, or a worm to 
improve a grasshopper in skipping. — When 
I have had a little more time for reflection 
the levity may abandon me. — But, at pre- 
sent, amidst all my admiration for you, I 

cannot cease from laughing at myself. — 

' . * 

Your mind is far superior to such weak- 
nesses, but mine is not. — The genius, or 
perhaps, you may call it, the demon of 
ridicule has seized me, and must have time 
to exhaust itself. — I have lived in a scene 
where nonsense, well-dressed, has been re- 
ceived as sense ; where frivolity, enlivened 

by gaiety, and decorated by fashion, was 
the presiding minister. — You will, there- 
fore, make some allowance for my bad 
habits. — Besides, you must well know, that 
an accident, which may cause the person 
whom it befals, great pain, is sometimes 
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attended with circumstances, which excite 
very ridiculous ideas in the most hupane 
minds, and produce their natural qpn- 
sequences. — Nor can I get rid of the ab*- 
surdity of Madame D'lllois, with all her 
sins, praying for the conversion of Mr& 
Wentworth, with all her virtues. — You see 
the laughing fit continues^ pqr can I 
resist it. 

•^ This inveter9,te humour of mine 
brin^ to my recollection a very cpriouj 

event that took place at Paris, a short tino^e 
before I left it.^The s^ry is by np m^^ns 
inal ^ propos to my present dispp^itiQia* 
and I will rejate it. 

" About twp o'clock in the afternoon a 
t^ll, thin, pale ipaq, in a fall-dressed $uit of 
bla.ck, vbipb bad seen better days, and » 
bras§-hilted sword by Ijjs $ide, entered ^ 
cpl&e-ljQp^e in tloe o»t§kirts pf tbp city i 
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when he immediately ordered a dish of 
milk-coffee, and a rusk. — As he was taking 
it, he said, to himself and, as it may be 
supposed, not in a tone of the most per- 
fect content, this is the only dinner I shall 
have to-day. — He, however^ made this 
little apostrophe loud enough for an officer 
to bear, whom a shower had driven into 
the same place, and who immediately re- 
plied, and a very miserable dinner it is. — 
* Bad enough,' said the other, who was an 
author, ^ but it is the best which the muses 
will afford me to-day/ — ^ They entertain 
ill then,' said the Captain, ' for it is a most 
miserable dinner* — * I do not deny it,* re- 
turned the author, — * but it is the best I 
can get, and I must be contented.' — *Then 
you are easily contented,' observed theoffif 
cer, — * for a dish of milk-coflee, and a 
Fusk, is a most miserable dinner^' — * But,' 
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retorted the son of the muses, * though I 
may be contented with my dinner, bad as it 
is, ,1 am not altogether contented with the 
liberty which you take of repeating your 
unpleasant remarks upon it. — I must beg 
the favour of you, therefore, to leave rile 
to enjoy 7ny miserable dinner ^ such as it 
may be, without being troubled by your 
observations.' — *I shall, however, if I please,* 
said the officer, ^ repeat, what I most sin- 
cerely think, that a dish of milk-coffee, 
and a rusk, is a very miserable dinner.^ — 
* You may naturally suppose,' replied the 
poet, * that this dinner of mine is not a 
mark of prosperity ; and it is neither 
manly nor humane to observe upon any 
man's adversity/ — ' Whether my conduct is 
manly or humane,' answered the Captain, 
' I do not pretend to determine ; but it is 
beyond all doubt, that a dish of milk- 
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coffee, and a rusk, is a miserable dinner.^ — 
* Then, Sir/ said the irritated author, ' I 
will describe your behaviour in more intel- 
ligible terms ; — it is equally rude and im- 
pertinent.' — A few more observations and 
replies took place between the parties, re- 
specting this miserable dinner, and they 
concluded in some poetical expressions, on 
the part of the author, which occasioned 
the officer to quit the room, with a gentle 
hint to the other, if he had finished his 
miserable dinner, to follow him. — ^They 
soon reached a spot sufficiently retired for 
the purpose, when they both drew,— and, 
in the first rencontre, the officer vvas run 
through the body, and fell.— While his 
antagonist was endeavouring to afford him 
assistance, he said, ^ it is all in vain, — I 
am done for: but you have behaved like a 

man of honour, — and I intreat you to 

p 3 
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attend to my \^i woi:ds|^ as they are of tlie 
utmost tipport^i^ce; — ^The poet> in the 
agitation of the momentji beat . down to 
receive the iujunctionSi when the dying 
man, making a last efibrt, faintly uttered^ — 
a dish of milk-coffee^ and a rusk, is a niQSl 
infamous dinner ; aqd then expired. 

"Now, I feel/ continued Madame 
Plllois, *^ something of the inveterate dis- 
pQsition which has been just related ; noc 
can I yet refrain from laughing at the idea 
of my being appointed to pray for the 
conversion of Heretics, and to snatch souls. 
ftom the devil. — But the vibration of my. 
fancy will^ I trust, soon cease, and the 
pendulum become stationary, as it ought 
to be. — At all events, when I have breathed 
tiie air of your chateau, which; all Catholic 
as I am, and all Heretic as you are, I be- 
lieve to be infinitely purer than that >YhichL 
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ventilates this Abbey, I shall, I doubt 
not, learn better manners. — In a few days 
you will see me chez vous ; — but do not be 
alarmed, I beseech you.— I will not laugh 

but when I ought; and I will try to be as 

» 

good as one of your children. — If I were 
to pray to Heaven for such a blessing, I 
might be well employed indeed; — but I 
^ill leave you to do it for me/* 

The business of the projected visit 

was now arranged, and Mrs. Wentworth. 

took her leave. 
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** Well, Madam," exclaimed Yictoire, as 
she entered the apartment;^ — " these 
English are most delightful people." — " I 
have a pretty strong prepossession in their 



\ 
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favour myself/' said the Marchioness, — 
" but what new charm has thrown so much 
vivacity into your countenance." — '' O,' 
Madam/' answered the femme-de-chambre, 
" Mrs. Went worth sent to speak to me in 
the cloisters ; and, as if she had been ask- 
ing a favour of one of her equals, she 
. requested me to inform her of the mo^t 
minute particulars of your domestic eco-' 
nomy, that every preparation might be 
made in your apartment at the chateau, to 
make it appear like your own ; and that 
none of their English customs might inter- 
fere with the usual habits of your life." 

*^ I hope, my dear Victoire/' said the 
Marchioness, " that you exercised a due 
discretion on the occasion, that you did 
not communicate my habits to her, for I 
am sure they would not find a conformity 
to them in that family.'' — " Do not be 
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alarmed, Madam,'* said Victoire, ^' I made 
my representation from your life here; and 
not from the Hotel D'ljlois at Paris. — I took 
the liberty, however, of giving a slight 
hint, that, if it were equally commodious, it 
would, probably, be as agreeable to you, if 
the windows of your apartment did not 
present a view of the Abbey ; when Mrs. 
Wentworth smiled, thanked me for my 
information, and, giving me two or threes 
significant strokes with her fan on my 
shoulder, hastened to her carriage.'* 



FOLLY CCCLXL 

The whole Abbey was now most seriously, 
and busily employed in making preparations 
for the solemn service-appointed to be per- 
formed in the church, for the repose of the 
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80ul of the Baroness I^Urbin. — The Ab- 
bess was determined to spare no expense? 
on the occasion. — ^Artisans had been or- 
deredj even from Paris, to form and arrange 
the decorations in a maaner suited to the 
rank of the deceased, and the near relation 
which she bore to the reverend mother. — 
The^Bishop of the Diocese was invited to 
officiate on the occasion, but the letter 
which he had so htely received from the 
Marchioness was sufficient to check his 
devotion for any of her family, arid a mitred 
Abbot in the neighbourhood supplied his 
place. — ^The whole was conducted with a 
magnificent solemnity. — A large band of 
musicj and choir of singers, attended from 
Amiens to give effect to the ceremony; 
and four hours were scarce sufficient to 
complete it. - The church and cloisters re^ 
tained their funeral parade for fourteen 
da} s ; and twenty masses were daily said by 



-1 
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the Capuchin Friars of a neighbouring 
convent, who attended for the purpose : — 
So that, if the poor Baroness D'Urbin wa$ 
not relieved from the pains of purgatory, 
it was not within the scope of human 
power to do it. — The Marchioness was 
compelled, from etiquette, to attend three 
or four of these services every day.— 
Devotion had, certainly, very little to 
do with it. — ^Vicloire, however, made 
up for the cool piety of her lady, as there 
was not a moment which she could spare 
from her attendance, that she was not be- 
fore one or other of these funereal altars. — 
She was not, however, naturally affected 
with any over* heated zeal in the discharge of 
religious, offices : on the present occa- 
sion, however, her devotion had' received a 
sudden, and rather violent impulse ; but it 
aprang rather from the esprit de corps^ than 
the esprit de fame -, —it arose entirely from 
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the reflection, that the Baroness D'Urbin, 
the repose of whose soul was the object of 
it, — had been a femme-de'chamhre. 



FOLLY CCCLXIL 

The day now Arrived for the departure of 
Madame D^Illois. — The coach was ready 
in the court-yard, and the whole commu- 
nity were assembled in the cloisters to pay 
their last respects. — They formed a double 
row, and she -embraced each of them on 
passing through it. — As they received 

her adieu, they successively fell upon their 
knees to offer a prayer for her. — ^The Lady 
Abbess met her at the door of the 
grand saloon, led her to an altar, where 
they both knelt for a few minutes, and re- 
conducted her to the door of her apart- 
ment. —She then wished her health, and 
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an agreeable journey ; — and, having recom- 
mended her, most devoutedly, to all the 
saints in the calendar, embraced her for the 
last time. — The principal chaplain of the 
Abbey then ushered her to the carriage ; 
in which she and Victoire were soon placed. 
The postillions then cracked their whips ; 
the wheels rattled rapidly through the 
Abbey gateway, and they had no sooner 
passed the avenue, than Victoire pointed 
out th6 turrets of the chateau, which was 
to be the end of their journey. The good 
old Abbess little thought that^it would be* 
so short, while she was praying to Saint 
Benedict to avert all perils from it : — nor, 
when she recommended her niece to the 
protection of so many saints, could she 
suspect that she was about to seek it in a 
family of Heretics. 
- In about a quarter of an, hour they ar- 
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rived, and found the family at breakfast, ^ 
scene of no ordinary novelty to the Mar- 
chioness, whose first meal had always beea 
alone, and seldom more than a small roll 
and a dish of coffee ; when, therefore, she 
«aw all the variety which forms an English 
breakfast, and the whole family dressed 
and ready for their morning exercise, sit- 
ting round the table which displayed it, 
0he almc^t doubted whether she had not 
mistaken the time of day. Every thing 
in this family bore the marks of ele- 
gance and opulent display, and Mrs* 
Wentworth was all attention togiveaplea^ 
sant illustration of the English customs ;— 
the French visitor, therefore, was not only 
immediately familiarised, but delighted 



with them, as they appeared in succession*. 
We will, however, forgive a Parisian lady 
for feeling it rather droll, that, at the firsts 
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meal where she had found a gentleman of 
the party for so many months, he should 
take his leave of her as soon as it was 
finished, tell her he was going to give an 
airing to his hounds, and recommend her 
to the care of his wife. — It was the first 
time she had been recommended to such 
care; — but Mrs. Wefntworth was ever ready, 
with her lively, elegant, and explanatory 
badinage, to check any awkward sensa*- 
ti,on. 

^^ J will describe to you, Madame D'llr 
lois," said he, ^* our mode of life for one day, 
which will make you acquainted with that of 
every other, Thns you will know what 
you have to expect, and hovy you can best 
liuit yourself to it. 

** I rise at seven, and attend 'the instmcr 
tion of tb)e children, who have risen aa 
hour before, till eight. The hoysekeepei? 
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is then summoned to arrange the domestic 
economy of the day. — Breakfast follows ; 
two hours of instruction succeed, and I 
then walk out with the children, who run 
about the fields and amuse themselves un- 
restrained. — I take this opportunity of 
visiting the poor people in the village, who 
are recommended by the curate to my at- 
tention. This duty on my part is attended 
to by the children on theirs, and, where it 
can be done with propriety, they are made 
the instruments of it. If the weather is 
unfavourable, they enjoy their recreation 
in the grand saloon. They return home 
to their dinner at two, after which they are 
dressed, and employ another hour or two 
in prepargftory lessons. This interval I 
amuse with my needle, my books, or in 
writing letters to my friends in England, 
till it is time . to make a little toilette for 
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dinner. Soon after four, the bell an- 
nounces it ; and at the dessert the children 
all appear, of which they partake, and stay 
an hour in the free enjoyment of their 
playful conversation with their father and 
myself. — It is so contrived as to be ren- 
dered very pleasant to us all. The chil- 
dren then return to their regulated occu- 
pations. Tea, which is an essential beve- 
rage with the English, is served at seven. 
Soon after the elder girls return, and music ' 
employs the time till nine, when the whole 
family assemble, and a select, but short, 
series of prayers is read by Mr. Went- 
worth or myself. The children then retire 
to rest, and after a light supper we follow 
their example. On Sundays Mr. Went- 
worth reads the service of our church to 
the family in some part of the morning ; 
the children have lessons to repeat in prose 
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and verse, from religious authors, suited to 
their ages and capacities ; and the music of 
the evening is sacred, Mr. WentWorth 
divides his time bfetween his hunting equi- 
page, his books, and his children.— Such 
is the order of things in which you are at 
present involved. — We set you^ at your 
ease, by being so ourselves ; and as it ap- 
peared to be your wish to enjoy the no- 
velty of English manners, we shall con- 
tinue to adhere to them, unless they should 
prove irksome; and then, we trust, you 
will command any arrangement that shall 
be more agreeable to yourself." Of this 

• 

offer Madame Dlllois did not avail her- 
self, and'the week which she passed at the 
chateau wanted neither change nor addi- 
tion. Victoire was also acquainted, that 
at the hour when service was daily per- 
formed at the church in the village, the 
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icarriage would always be ready to take her 
lady thither. 

It has been already obiserved, that the 
Marchioness possessed from nature an ex- 
cellent understanding, which, being no 
longer deluded or perverted by Parisian dis- 
sipation, could not but render- her perfectly 
sensible of the real superiority of the life 
of which she now partook, to any that she 
had hitherto known. At the same iime 
she could not help observing to Victoire, 
that it had the air of a romance, and 
might be the Romance of Reason ; though 
it was rather dull. — " I think, Madam," said 
Victoire, " it is an heaven upon earth. — 
We have now been here near a week, and 
I have not seen a sour look, or heard a 
discontented expression; — and as for the 
children, they are angels.*' — " That may 
be/' observed the Marchioness; "but as 
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they are not mine, I feel them sometimes 
to be a little tiresome. — Another week 

r 

would be very insipid, — and a third, v;ith 
all my real admiration of these excellent 
people, would, I fear, be absolutely into- 
lerable/ When the morning of her de- 
parture came, she expressed infinite regret, 
and could not, indeed, leave Mrs. Went- 
worth without feeling some sensations of 
it : Though she could . not look forward 
to the contrasted situation of the chateau 
D'Urbin without considerable satisfaction. 

The journey to Paris produced nothing 
but the communication to Victoire that 
they were now to part; at which, to the 
surprise of her lady, the femme-de-chambre 
manifested not the least symptom of dis- 
content or regret. — Nay, on the contrary, 
and particularly after she was informed 
that she would receive a large portion of 
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cast-ofF clothes and fifty louis.d^ors to 
recompence such an unceremonious dis- 
missal of so faithful a servant; her 8pi« 
rits^ which had appeared rather depressed 
since she left the ch&teau^ rose at once into 
their usual state of gaiety and animation. 
Madame D'lllois observed the circum- 
stance, but was not in a humour to enquire 
into the cause of it. 
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The Marchioness staid but one day in 

Paris, and then set off for the chdteau 

D'Urbin. She' did not understand her 

father's reasons for his injunctions to bring 

all her jewels, which were very valuable, 

with her ; but she obeyed them.— The old 

Baron received her with the warmest afFec- 
\oju. III. a 
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tion. — He lived in a style of provincial 
splendour, and she was placed at the head 
of it. — There was wherewithal to satisfy 
her vanity, and to gratify her pride ; and 
she felt, indeed, no small pleasure in con- 
tributing to the comforts of her father, 
who was gradually decaying.*— She knew, 
besides, that his de^th would render her 
one of the richest widows in France ; and 
she was still young and beautiful ; so that 
her present situation and future prospects 
appeared to justify the satisfaction she en- 
joyed. The old Baron used sometimes to 
forebode the near approach of evil days ; 
but she laughed in secret at his vaticina- 
tions ; and would often exclaim to herself, 
— " My poor, dear father is hastening to 
his dotage/' — But the time fatally arrived 
which proved the folly of her incredulity. 
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FOLLY CCCLXV. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

in which 

A great Nation was overthrown, 

A good King rimrdered, 

Ti'he God of Heaven and Earth abjured, 

and 

An execrable Tyranny 

finally established. 



a 2 
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• « * « 



The Marchioness had taken the coun- 
sels of the Curate of the parish in all her 
alarms and distresses ; and he now advised 
Jier to fly to England. — " I am old," he 
said, " and the master whom I have served 
faithfully for forty years, has assigned me a 
post which I will not desert, — I will die 
there : — but I solemnly ur'ge you to seek 
refuge in a country, where the bloody and 
lawless . power, which has levelled every 
thing that is great and good in this, in the 
dust, cannot reach you.*' This worthy 
man had assisted her in saving her jewels 
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and other valuables from the spoilers who 
had dismantled the chateau D*Urbin, and 
hastened the noble owner to his grave.— 
But though they had robbed the church of 
all it possessed^ they had left the dwelling 
of its pastor untouched ; for such was the 
influence of his long-practised and ac- 
knowledged virtuesj that the furies in 
human form* who respected nothing else, 
respected him. — Here Madame ]>Illoi8 
fpund a secure refuge^ and in his garden 
were her treasures buried. Several months 
passed away in suspense and * refuge, till a 
brother of the Curate, who was a merchant 
at Nantes^ gave her notice that an opportu- 
nity offered of being conveyed to England. 
It was managed by the master of an 
American vessel, whom a very large bribe 
induced to undertake the landing her at 
Hastings, in Sussex ; where she arrived safe 
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with no trifling treasure. Her jewels were 
all securely and secretly sewed up about her 
person : she had also about two hundred 
pounds in French coins in her purse, 
with two caskets filled with gold orna- 
mentSi and a small chest of gold medals. 
Her figure, manners, and circumstances, 
so fortunately interested a lady of fashion, 
who was passing the season ' at that place, 
that she immediately took the fair fugitive 
to her own house, and, in a few days, sent 
her under the escort of her upper servant 
to London. She also, furnished her with 
a letter to her banker, describing the situ- 
ation of the bearer, and recommending 
her to his particular care and attention. — 
On her arrival rn town she ptdteeded di- 
rectly to his house, where slie was received 
with every poi=sible m^rk pf regard; Jind 
there she deposited all her valuable effects. 
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A lodging was immediately provided for 
her at a French milliner's in the neighbour- 
hood ; where, in the evening, the banker's^ 
lady conducted her in her own carriage. — 
The milliner preceded the ladies up stairs 
to the apartment, when, as they entered it, 
a loud scream announced that this milliner 
was no other than her former femme-de- 
chambre, Victoire. — At length these two 
interesting persons were left to themselves; 
when, afters' few previous questions, the 
following history was unfolded. 

" You cannot, Madam," said Victoire, 
*' forget the visit which I paid to the cha- 
teau of the Went\Vorths, by your desire, 
while you resided at the abbey. — During 
that visit, I won the heart of Monsieur 
Francois, the upper servant of the family : 
some personal communications followed, 
and it was agreed between us, that, when 
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his master and mistress returned to Eng* 
land, I should take the same route, and 
receive him for my husband. He had 
saved a sum of money sufficient to set him 
up in the business pf ornamental feathers 
and artificial flowersj with which he was 
acquainted, his father having carried on 
that trade in Switcerland. I was to add 
millinery to the undertaking ; and he had 
no doubt, from the protection of the 
Wentworth family, and their great connec* 
tions, that he should succeed to the utmost 
of his wishes. During your visits, Ma- 
dam, to the Wentworths, the plan was 
matured; and when you mentioned the 
necessity of parting with me, I did not 
feel it a misfortune, as my leaving you was 
a part of the arrangement, in order that I 
might place myself at one of the most 
fashionable milliners, to perfect myself in 
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the art which I was hereafter to practise. 
On your departure to the ch&teau D'Ur« 
bin, I entered into the service of Madame 

M , in whose shop I had formerly 

been for two years ; but I had not been 
with her quite three months^ when I re* 
ceived a letter from Monsieur Francois^ to 
inform me that the French servant who 
waited upon his young ladies was going 
away, in consequence of the death of her 
father, and that Mrs. Wentworth wished 
to have me to supply her place. I knew 
enough of millinery, and did not hesitate 
to obey her commands. I soon learned 
to $peak a little English, and it all com- 
bined to forward our plan. An event, 
however, took place, which brought it to a 
very speedy issue. An aunt of Mr. Went- 
worth died, and, very unexpectedly, left 

him thirty thousand pounds. This acces* 

a 9' 
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61011 of fortune rendered his stay in France 
no longer necessary. On the receipt of 
tiiis intelligence, he, Mrs. Wentworth, and 
the children, immediately set off for Eng- 
land, and the rest of the family soon fol- 
lowed :— and, without entering into any 
intermediate relation, in about six months 
we were married, and settled in this house, 
where I have the honour and the happi- 
ness to receive you. — Indeed, Madam, you 
have often occurred to me, when I reflected 
on the calamities which have befallen 
France since I saw you last." — " It ap- 
pears, however/' said Madame D'lllois, 
" that you have prospered, — feather- mak- 
jng and millinery appear to be excellent 
trades."—" Why, to tell you the truth,'* 
replied Victoire, " if we depended upon 
them merely as such,! am not q^ite cer- 
tain that we should have found t)iem so 
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profitable ; but the fact is^ that the people 
of fashion here have their follies as well as 
in other places : — they are not such, how- 
ever, as prevailed in Paris, for they have no 
common degree of goodness of heart con- 
nected with them ; and I am the last who 
ought to censure what is so beneficial to 
myself. — ^The present fashionable rage is 
for every thing in the French taste, and 
our business is to sell them what is entirely 
English workmanship, and to persuade 
them that it is the work of French hands; 
for which my broken English and Fran- 
cois' fine bows are admirably calculated* — 
By thi,s artifice we have as much business 
as we can trapsaqt.— .There i^;. a certain 
deception practised, but every one is satis- 
fied. — The purchasers are all pleased, a 
great number of ingenious English wprk: 
men and work\vomen are employed; — 
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and we are carrying on a very beneficial 
trade.** — Such was Victoire's history. 

In the mean time Madame D'lllois 
passed her time very agreeably. — The 
banker's lady paid her the most friendly 
attentions^ took her to all the public 
places, and conducted her to every thing 
that was worth seeing in the metropolis 
and its vicinity. She had written to the 
Wentworths to announce her arrival in 
London, and received an invitation in re- 
turn, to come to them in the country ; 
which^ in a short time, she accepted. 
Wliile she remained- there, her friend the 
banker disposed of the very valuable arti- 
cles consigned to his care, which produced 
a sum of money that, being invested in 
the funds, produced an income of seven 
hundred pounds per annum. 
^ The clergyman of Mr. Wentworth's 
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parish^ who had travelled with him^ and 
whose family was a very agreeable onci 
consented to take Madame DlUois to 
board with them.— There she remained 
for about twelve months^ with all the. ad*- 
vantages that could be derived from the 
neighbourhood of the Wentworths } with 
whom she partook of all the diversions 
and entertainments . of the country. — But 
she b^an to tire of the uniformity of an 
English provincial life,— She was used to 
look in her glass and see her beauty un- 
impaired, but without any one to admire 
it, at least as it used to be admired. — -A 
small portion of the Parisian leaven still 
haun Jed her nature ; and she had secretly 
determined to return to France. — But be- 
fore she had carried that resolution into 
effect, 2l circumstance, very fortunately for 
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her, took place, which induced her to 
change her purpose. 

Mr. C , a particular friend of 

Mr. Wentworth, had some time since 
succeeded to a considerable estate in that 
neighbourhood, which had been left him 
by an uncle. He was a man of education 
and poHshed manners : — he had been se- 
veral years in the diplomatic service of his 
country ; during which time he had resided 
abroad. — He was rather fond of foreign 
manners, and though he had an English 
heart, bore himself the appearance of a 
foreigner. He had seen Madame D'Ulois 
at the Went worths, and became so en- 
amoured of her, that he made her propo- 
sals of marriage. — She now found some- 
body to admire her in the manner she 
wished, and accepted them. 

THE ENp OP THE FOLLIES. 
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In a short time they were married. — 
The wedding was celebrated at Mr. Went- 
worth's house; and in the evening she 
was conducted, in an elegant equipage, to 
her own, by no means inferior in figure 
and establishment to that which she had 
left. — She now ' lost all her follies in be- 
coming a faithful wife and a tender mo- 
ther ; — and Mrs. C , at this time, 

possesses that happiness which ever resulfs 
from a life of reason and of virtue. 



THE END, 



Geort.e Sidney, Printer, 
Northumberland Street, Strand, London. 
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